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DEACONESS SYMBOL 


Dove with Olive Branch Selected by Pastor 
Fliedner in First Magazine 


Pastor Theo- 
dore Fliedner, 
founder of the 
Protestant 
diaconate, felt 
the need of a 
publication 
through which 
he could com- 
municate with 
his widely scat- 
tered congre- 
gation, his 
friends and his co-workers. On his 
fiftieth birthday anniversary (1850), in 
the old parsonage at Kaiserswerth he 
prepared the first issue of his two-page 
pamphlet, “The Friend of the Poor and 
the Sick.” (“For I was an hungred, 
and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger 
and ye took me in: Naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick and ye visited 
me: I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me.” Matt. 25: 35, 36.) 

Over the title he placed the dove 
bearing an olive branch. Of this sym- 
bol he wrote, “May this booklet, like 
the dove with the olive branch of peace, 
fly over land and sea.” 

At a Christmas celebration he called 
attention to the meaning of the pen- 
nant. First he referred to Gen. 8: 8-11; 
Luke 3: 22; Matt. 10:16. Then he de- 
scribed the colors of the pennant’s 
parts: a white dove with a green olive 
branch in its bill; these are mounted 
on a sky blue field. Said he, “The ark 
from which the dove flies is the Church. 
Through the help of the Holy Spirit 
the deaconess should resemble the dove 
—an anointed messenger of peace. 
From the Church the deaconess is sent 
with simplicity and purity out into the 
world. 

“The dove flies in the sky blue field, 
and this at last should remind the dear 
Sister that one’s thoughts and desires 
should travel heavenward to that Jeru- 
salem on high.” 

Later this emblem was worked out 
on the wall of Fliedner’s new parson- 
age. Soon afterward the blue and white 
flag waved from the mill tower of 
Kaiserswerth. Whenever the insti- 
tution had one of its festivals the flag 
would be seen there. It ever man- 
ifested to travelers that here was a 
place of peace and comfort in a world 
of unrest. 

In 1851 there appeared in England a 
book with the title—“The Blue Flag of 
Kaiserswerth.” This publication was 
the means of drawing many English 
and American visitors to Kaiserswerth. 

June 19, 1940, the date of this issue 


REPRODUCED FROM 
PAGE 1 


of Tue LuTHERAN, marks the fifty-sixth 
anniversary of the arrival from Europe 
of Sister Marie Krueger and six other 
deaconesses at Philadelphia, Pa., where 
they were enabled through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. John D. Lankenau to 
found the motherhouse of that city. 
Sister Magdalene von Bracht, a mem- 
ber of that company of seven pioneers, 
is now America’s senior deaconess in 
point of her natural age and her years 
of service. 


THE DEACONESS GARB 


Its Origin and Meaning Described by 
Dr. E. F. Bachmann 


Tue first thing about a deaconess to 
attract attention and cause comment 
is her uniform, her garb. We gladly 
comply with the request to contribute 
a statement dealing chiefly with the 
origin of the garb. Phoebe, the dea- 
coness mentioned by Paul (Romans 
16), wore no special dress, we safely 
assume; nor did Paul think of priestly 
vestments for himself or Timothy. How- 
ever, as the early Christians wore cer- 
tain emblems, e. g., a lamb, a fish, etc., 
to be recognized by Christian strangers, 
it is not improbable that at an early 
date deaconesses wore some mark of 
identification, as they were ushers to 
show strange women to their places at 
the services, were messengers of the 
Bishop, were engaged in relief of the 
poor and in other forms of service re- 
quiring authorization. The assumption 
of some mark of office is reasonable in 
view of the fact that the Church in 
Constantinople about A. D. 400 had 
forty deaconesses in parish work. 

When Pastor Fliedner revived this 
ancient office for women in 1836, he 
adapted it to modern conditions, intro- 
duced community life centered in the 
Motherhouse, and from the very begin- 
ning provided a definite form of dress. 
This dress, one of the simple styles 
worn by townswomen in the Rhine 
Province, became a uniform because it 
did not change, and every Sister had to 
wear it. Sister Gertrude Reichardt, a 
physician’s daughter, trained by her 
father in practical nursing, as well as 
the two young women from the coun- 
try who were the first to respond to 
Fliedner’s call, wore this garb. They 
always wore the close-fitting white cap 
of light. material and bordered with 
ruching. While Pastor Fliedner and his 
wife, who besides her family duties 
ably filled the responsible position of 
Directing Sister and Assistant Super- 
intendent, proposed a garb, the final 
form was definitely adopted only after 
it had received the approval of the Sis- 
ters themselves. This type of garb is 
still worn by the Sisters in Kaisers- 
werth and by those of many other 
Motherhouses. 
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Quite different in origin is the type 
even more widely adopted by European 
Motherhouses, as a check-up at the 
International Conference in 1926 re- 
vealed to the writer. This goes back to 
the Motherhouse founded in 1854 by 
Pastor Loehe. While Pastor Fliedner 
was of Lutheran origin, he had yielded 
to the strong Reformed influences in 
the Rhine Province, and expressed his 
deep spiritual life as a “low church- 
man.” This applies also to the garb of 
the Kaiserswerth Sisters. Pastor Loehe, 
on the other hand, one of the most 
scholarly, cultured, versatile and devout 
pastors of the nineteenth century, was 
a “high church” Lutheran to the core. 
He combined a remarkable artistic and 
mystical element with clear, sober, 
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WE expect the arrival of 
this issue of THe LuTHERAN 
in the homes of its readers 
will occasion some degree 
of surprise. June has not 
been the time for stressing 
the character, the needs, 
and the equipment of the 
Church’s diaconate. The 
date assigned the Board of 
Deaconess Work is Septua- 
gesima Sunday, of which 
the celebration is usually 
in February. 

But this year, with 
Easter’s occurrence on 
March 24, Septuagesima 
Sunday fell on January 21, 
in the heart, so to speak, of 
the season ordinarily des- 
ignated Epiphany. It was 
not expedient to thrust 
aside the emphasis due 
Foreign Missions on that 
date, especially since the 
war in Europe had already 
created problems in fields 
occupied by European Lu- 
theran societies for which 
AmericanLutheran 
churches must provide the 
solution. 

There is widespread be- 
lief, to which Tue Lv- 
THERAN subscribes, that the 
Female Diaconate is en- 
titled to more emphasis 
than is possible when only a single Sunday is set apart 
for its presentation to the Church. But if one Sunday is 
deemed adequate, it should not be the one which lies 
between Epiphany and Lent. The Diaconate is the 
calling for women which closely parallels, from the 
Church’s point of view, the pastorate for men. As such 
it should be given both major importance and the com- 
plete right of way in every parish of the Church. In the 
place now given it it is likely to be overshadowed by the 
programs arranged for Epiphany and especially those 
for Lent, Palm Sunday, and Easter. 

But the times are such as require the Church to offer 
its diaconate as a career for women. It is not only a 
calling but a profession. It contains all the opportunities 
which present-day social planners call Social Service, 
but in addition those seen through the light spread in 
our midst by religion. When Jesus said just prior to 
His crucifixion, “The poor ye have with you always,” 


Called to Serve 


He was proclaiming a con- 
dition to which the Church 
is expected to give practical 
thought. 

Undoubtedly the diaco- 
nate offers a career for 
women. Its duties and 
spheres of action are of the 
character that should ap- 
peal to them, if for no other 
reason than their distinc- 
tive nature. The time will 
never come on earth when 
the need of teachers, lead- 
ers, and sponsors for small 
children will cease. The 
care of the sick and the 
aged, the comforting of 
poor folk in institutions 
will not be legislated out of 
human experience. The 
spiritual culture on which 
rests the technical training 
given the sister in the 
motherhouse prior to her 
arrival at the entrance of 
the diaconate provides her 
with a final capacity for 
service that makes the 
diaconate superior to any 
other calling for women 
equipped to meet its de- 
mands. 

Tue LUTHERAN chose this 
month (June) to present 
this calling for considera- 
tion and investigation by 
the young women of the United Lutheran Church, whom 
graduation from colleges and high schools confronts 
with finding work for themselves. Of course “lack of 
a job” is not in itself a qualification for the diaconate. 
Perhaps we can say with propriety at this time that 
the service has not been established in order to give 
work to those who have not found happiness in homes 
or in secular employment. What the Church offers is 
a career of the highest usefulness and therefore of the 
greatest satisfaction. We couple usefulness with satis- 
faction. The second is not possible without the first. 
Much of the world’s unhappiness can be traced to per- 
sons who view service as their due but not their duty. 

By pure coincidence June 19, the date of this issue, 
is the date of the arrival of the group of deaconesses 
who came from Germany to the Mary J. Drexel Mother- 
house in 1888. We pay tribute to their memory. The 
survivor, Sister Magdalena von Bracht, we salute. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Whe Chute in The News 


After the First Stanza .... 


It 1s a Congregationalist journal, The Advance, which 
calls attention this week to a growing practice in our 
churches of depriving the people in the pews of their 
right to sing hymns. 

The choir starts the first hymn somewhere in the 
distance. Not until the choir has proceeded to its place 
in the church does the rest of the congregation join in. 

“Congregation rising and singing after the first 
stanza” is the note under the 
announcement of the proces- 
sional hymn found in a church 
program recently, The Ad- 
vance mentions. Sometimes it 
is not until the third stanza 
that the rank and file of wor- 
shipers make themselves heard. 

In reverse, the congregation 
stops singing after the first or 
second stanza of a recessional 
hymn. 

“One wonders what the ul- 
timate effect of this practice 
will be upon congregational singing,” this journal states. 
“The practice seems to be an implied or implicit dis- 
paragement of the hymn as a factor in corporate wor- 
ship. Yet, from the early assembling of Christians, praise 
in singing as well as in prayer has been a most essential 
factor in Christian worship. In any well-constructed 
hymn, although every verse should have merit, the 
most important verses are the first and the last. The 
first necessarily sets the theme and the tone, whereas 
the final verse should mark the rising to a climax. To 
omit these verses in congregational singing, for any 
lover of hymns or for one to whom the hymn is perhaps 
a most important factor, is to mar the service irrepar- 
ably. Could not this practice be avoided by having the 
congregation sing the entire hymn, whether the choir is 
present in the sanctuary or not? . . . The processional 
in our churches will be established at too great a cost 
if it means the weakening of hymn singing as a factor 
in corporate worship.” 


Abandon Neutrality 


WHEN twenty-seven influential Protestants issued on 
May 24 a declaration that “quick and resolute action” 
must be taken by the United States to enlist “its moral 
and material resources” in support of the Allies, other 
church leaders were quick to express their opinions of 
such abandonment of American neutrality. 

THE LUTHERAN was among the first to condemn sing- 
ing “an obbligato of church blessing upon the already 
horrible disharmony of the world.” 

Our editor is not the only voice crying in a new 
wilderness. “The twenty-seven Christian leaders, how- 
ever great their sincerity, are definitely exercising their 
leadership along the well-trodden road to war,” says 
The Living Church, Episcopal weekly. “The course that 
is urged upon us must inevitably lead to greater and 
greater involvement. First we supply all possible ma- 
terial resources. Then we extend credit and advance 
loans. Then we lend our navy and co-operate with our 
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air force. And the first thing we know we are in the 
war with both feet,” The Living Church points out. 

“Perhaps that is the road we must ultimately traverse 
—though God grant it may not be so. But it saddens 
us to see the clergy in the forefront of those who are 
urging our nation along that road. It looks too much 
like the familiar preaching of the dangerous dogma of 
the holy war.” 


Baptist-Disciples 

A CONSEQUENCE of the recent Northern Baptist con- 
vention may be quickened steps toward merger with 
the Disciples of Christ. The Baptists turned down such 
a proposal in 1930. Last month they gave prolonged 
applause to an address by Dr. Raphael H. Miller of the 
Disciples’ church, who expressed to the Baptist conven- 
tion the hope that “the hour may come, and come 
quickly, that these great bodies shall become united.” 

“I can’t find any difference between the Disciples and 
the Baptists,” said Dr. Miller. 

The overture was referred to the Baptist general 
council for study, with a report expected at the conven- 
tion next year. The Christian-Evangelist, national] 
weekly of the Disciples of Christ, calls this “the most 
encouraging action in a decade.” 


Episcopal-Presbyterian 


No sucu enthusiasm is greeting efforts to bring the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian churches into closer rela- 
tions. The Presbyterians at Rochester last month de- 
cided to continue negotiations, but stressed that their 
ordination of ministers must be considered as fully 
valid. Deputies to the general convention of the Epis- 
copal Church, to be held in October, have been in- 
structed by a number of the dioceses to vote against 
entering into a concordat with the Presbyterian Church. 
The concordat would not be a step toward unity, one 
spokesman of the Episcopal Church stated, but a de- 
cided invitation for Episcopalians to cease to be Epis- 


copalians and to become, so far at least as the ministry 


is concerned, thorough-going Presbyterians. 


"If Any Man Will Come After Me" 


LronarD Fisk Wipur, 33, son of a former United 
States Secretary of the Navy, died of typhus fever at 
his post in a mission hospital in China, March 24. 

Now the stories are coming through about him, re- 
minding us that our Lord has faithful men who are 
willing to give their lives for the brethren in the twen- 
tieth century. 

Two days after Dr. Wilbur was stricken with typhus, 
he forced Chinese assistants to carry him to the hos- 
pital where he performed a successful Caesarean opera- 
tion on a Chinese woman. He died twelve days later. 
On an earlier occasion he gave his own blood for a 
transfusion to save a Chinese villager’s wife. 

In one of his last letters he urged his family at home 
not to be “too concerned about us,” and added, “The 
more trouble there is, the more we will be needed.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


To Make Ready-made clothes for women approximate 
the fit and finish of custom-made garments is the latest 
venture of the Federal Government. With the help of 
department stores, women’s clubs and other interested 
groups the Bureau of Home Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, financed by the WPA, has set out 
to take the measurements of 80,000 women in seven 
states from various parts of the Union and from the 
District of Columbia. In this way, it is expected a cross- 
section of typical shapes and sizes will be achieved. 
Each subject measured submits to fifty-eight different 
measurements, covering the entire body. This plan is 
expected to improve every line of women’s clothing. 
But will the average woman really like to have the 
pleasure of returning unsatisfactory garments elimi- 
nated by this process? - 


Quite Forgetful of their earlier use of terrorism to 
destroy Christianity in Russia, the use of economic 
pressure and the misuse of the schools to the same end, 
and the subsequent vauntings of success repeatedly 
expressed in their periodicals until recently, the Soviet 
Godless League now says they “long ago passed from 
noisy anti-religious meetings to steady, patient work.” 
So at least their leader, Emilian Yaroslavsky, avers in 
their chief newspaper, Bezbhoznik, as recently as May 
21. This is a face-saving device, for not long ago this 
same paper was complaining about the increase of Chris- 
tian activity and the lack of consideration accorded the 
“Godless” efforts to enlighten the people. Bezbhoznik 
further attempts to encourage the “Godless” by stressing 
their reputed 3,000,000 membership, and by charging, 
“Foreign bourgeois newspapers often ascribe to us 
different kinds of nonsense, such as a ‘five-year plan 
for liquidation of churches.’ . . . We purposely, in an 
organized way, help the masses free themselves from 
the influence of religion.” 


Whatever the Difficulties of map-makers these days, 
maps themselves are doing a flourishing business in 
propaganda. Beginning with Mussolini’s mosaic map 
of some years ago, which showed large portions of Brit- 
ish and French outlying territory re-incorporated in a 
renewed “Roman Empire,” the political war of maps 
has gone on suggesting many prospective and desired 
changes of boundary lines. They have had their part, 
more or less secretly, in subversive activities intended 
to break down the morale of a number of the smaller 
countries. The most recent map, perhaps, was the one 
that raised a storm around the devoted head of Sumner 
Welles, President Roosevelt’s envoy to the capitals of 
warring Europe. It is hard to tell, however, on which 
side in that controversy the propaganda existed. Now 
the Far East is agog over a purported Soviet Russian 
map, which is said to have been brought to Shanghai 
by a group of Russian truck drivers, who professed to 
be deserters from the Soviet army. This map, boldly 
colored to show alleged Soviet control, or a measure of 
influence, over vast new areas of China as far south as 
Yunan province and deep into the northwest, is said 


However, F. W. Field, secretary of the American Coun- 
cil of the Institute of Pacific Relations, declares the map 
is a gross and crude forgery. 


Sir Wyndham Deedes, England’s information officer 
for London, has announced a plan that might well be 
copied in other lands which are being plagued with 
“fifth column” activities. The plan, intended to counter- 
act the spread of confusion by false and terrifying re- 
ports and instructions by spies in a time of bombing or 
invasion, is to appoint a “Mr. Sensible” for every street 
to maintain public morale. These “local agents of re- 
assurance” will be responsible for the posting of reliable 
news bulletins and for the allaying of public fears. But 
why wait till war is on us? The discouragement of wild 
rumors, and the quiet rebuke of silly and insidious 
reports, offer splendid chances to any number of “Mr. 
Sensibles” in the streets of every city, town, hamlet 
and country road of our land. They need not be officials. 
In the meantime, the public press might help the project 
by reducing the size and color of its scare-heads. 


Japan’s Renewal of the bombardment of the Chinese 
nationalist capital at Chungking has called forth a spir- 
ited protest to our government from a group of Amer- 
ican missionaries on the scene. The effort of Japan to 
break down effective opposition to Wang’s puppet gov- 
ernment at Nanking, and at the same time to give a 
freer hand to herself in the new possibilities arising in 
the Pacific, has led not only to “indescribable suffering 
and loss of life’? among the helpless civilians; it has also 
brought ruin to a number of educational institutions. 
The Chinese Ministry of Education has reported (May 
31) that six colleges and universities in China were 
bombed during the last nine days. The missionaries 
have pointed out in their protest that “the continued 
sale of gasoline and scrap iron to Japan” is making this 
outrageous destruction possible; and they add, “we can- 
not believe it is the will of the American people that this 
unholy traffic, which for nearly three years has made 
us a partner in Japan’s crime against this great friendly 
democracy should continue longer.” The missionaries 
are entirely right in all they say, but diplomacy has 
devious ways with which to justify itself. 


That “Music Hath Charms” was thoroughly, if uncom- 
fortably, proved to the satisfaction of Dr. J. A. Steyer- 
mark and the expedition he headed for the Field 
Museum of Chicago. Returning from a seven months’ 
journey into the hinterland of Guatemala with more 
than 22,000 specimens of rare plant life, the expedition 
succeeded in avoiding serious difficulties with suspicious 
tribes of Indians by singing the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
“South of the Border,’ and a number of hot swing 
tunes. Dr. Steyermark added, for the diversion of the 
savages, a vigorous personal interpretation of a Navaho 
Indian dance. After this experience, it would seem that 
all universities and foundations sending out expedi- 
tions, should give their representatives a thorough 


to be freely posted on all roads from Russia into China. training in song and dance. 
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First Church, Johnstown, Pa., Entertains Central Pennsylvania Synod 


By THE Rey. RALtepu W. Birk 


THE third annual convention of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president, was held in the 
First Lutheran Church, Johnstown, G. W. Nicely, D.D., 
pastor, May 20-23. Pastors and delegates. gathered Mon- 
day evening for the Holy Communion, at which time 


SECRETARY J. D. KROUT, D.D., AND PRESIDENT 
M. R. HAMSHER, D.D. 


472 communed. The Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel preached 
the sermon, using for his text and subject, Matthew 
19: 6, “What God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder.” His message was a plea that the spirit of 
division abroad in the world should be banished from 
the Church by the spirit of true unity in Christ. Dr. 
Knubel addressed the synod Wednesday morning and 
afternoon on the life and program of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. Among other things, he said: 
“Since 1918 our membership has increased 50 per cent; 
the value of property 100 per cent; and church in- 
debtedness 300 per cent. The United Lutheran Church 
in America is a missionary Church and should be ap- 
preciated as such. The Board of Education has 275 
operations in non-Lutheran institutions of learning, 100 
of them being 100 per cent activities for Lutheran 
students.” 

The following clerical members were received into 
membership in the synod: the Rev. Robert C. Benner, 
Maryland Synod; the Rev. Robert D. Kerstetter, Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania; Howard R. Gold, D.D., the 
United Synod of New York; the Rev. Ralph R. Berg- 
stresser, Synod of Ohio; the Rev. E. Koontz Helwig, 
Maryland Synod; George M. Diffenderfer, D.D., Mary- 
land Synod; the Rev. Charles D. Geiger, the United 
Synod of New York. 

Special recognition was given the following pastors 
who have served in the Christian ministry for fifty 
years or more: the Rev. I. F. Brame, Melanchthon 
Coover, D.D., P. C. Croll, D.D., Luther DeYoe, D.D.. 
the Rev. Edwin Dingman, the Rev. G. S. Diven, the 
Rev. H. M. Petrea, the Rev. J. M. Rearick, J. M. Reimen- 
snyder, D.D., W. A. Sadtler, D.D., J. W. Shannon, D.D., 
A. R. Steck, D.D., the Rev. J. M. Stover, the Rev. J. C. 


Trauger, D. B. Treibley, Ph.D., and Milton H. Valen- 
tine, D.D. 

Two new congregations were admitted to the rolls of 
synod: St. Paul’s, York, and Messiah, Larchmont. The 
new St. Paul’s congregation is a merger of Augsburg, 
St. Luke and St. Paul congregations of York. Synod 
also approved the division of the Stone Harbor-Sea Isle 
City Pastoral Charge into the Stone Harbor Pastoral 
Charge and the Sea Isle City Pastoral Charge. 

A number of amendments to the Constitution and 
By-laws were adopted after a careful study of the 
changes which had been proposed one year ago. 


Mission Territory and Supervision 

The synod’s representatives on “The Commission of 
Eleven,” which has studied the problems of mission 
work involved in the overlapping territory of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, presented their report through the Executive 
Board of synod. The following resolution, presented by 
that Board, was adopted: 

“That, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania concurring, 
the line of demarcation, with reference to new work 
only, between the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, be as follows: The west- 
ern boundaries of Bradford, Sullivan, Luzerne, Schuyl- 


kill and Berks Counties, then following the southeastern | 


boundary of Berks County to Montgomery County, then 
following the western boundaries of Montgomery and 
Philadelphia Counties to the state line (it being under- 
stood that the Central Pennsylvania Synod shall in- 
augurate no new mission work east of said line and that 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania shall inaugurate no 
new mission work west of said line.” 


_ Dr. Swank, Missionary Superintendent 

The synod established the office of missionary super- 
intendent for the entire year. The Rev. C. P. Swank, 
S.T.D., who has been missionary superintendent in the 
East Pennsylvania Conference, was elected for a term 
of five years. Missionary and 
educational work of the Church 
were presented by representa- 
tives of these activities. The rec- 
ommendation that aid to minis- 
terial students, beginning with the 
year 1941-1942, start with junior 
rather than sophomore year was 
placed in the hands of a commit- 
tee composed of the Ministerial 
Education Committee and repre- 
sentatives of the colleges and sem- 
inary for study and report next 
year. Synod gave special recogni- CP. 
tion to Dr. John Aberly and Dr. 
H. C. Alleman for the excellent service rendered the 
Church during their years of service at Gettysburg 
Seminary as members of its faculty. 
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The following recommendation was approved: “That 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod and the Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church in America en- 
deavor to work out an agreement whereby a full-time 
campus pastor may be supported at Pennsylvania State 
College by the fall of 1941.” Fifteen scholarships have 
been granted to ministers of the synod for the Short 
Course for Town and Country Pastors at State College. 


U. L. C. A. Addressed 

Two memorials to the United Lutheran Church were 
approved: (1) “That synod memorialize the United 
Lutheran Church to inaugurate a comprehensive Rural 
Church Program under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
American Missions”; (2) “Believing that war never 
ends war, and that the redemptive power of love and 
sacrifice as exemplified in the Cross is the greatest power 
on earth for meeting the forces of evil and violence in 
the area of human relationships; be it therefore resolved, 
that we earnestly counsel our people again yielding to 
the present tide of unreasoned war hysteria now sweep- 
ing over our country in reaction to the awful tragedy 
which is devastating the nations of Europe in this very 
moment, and be it further resolved, that we record 
with approval the following words from the statement 
on the rights and duties of the Christian citizen by the 
Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church on 
January 11, 1940: 


“We believe that the conscience of the individual in- 
formed and inspired by the Word of God is the final 
authority in determining conduct (Acts 5:29). There- 
fore under the evangelical principle of freedom of con- 
science we recognize the individual right to conscien- 
tious objection to service in war. As the exponent and 
defender of this Christian principle the Church must 
respect and safeguard the Christian in his right to the 
honest exercise of that responsibility; and, furthermore, 

“Be it resolved, that we memorialize the United Lu- 
theran Church in America to provide the means of 
carrying such safeguard for its conscientious objectors 
into effect in the event of our country’s involvement in 
war, along the lines followed by the Society of Friends 
for their own members who dissent from the bearing of 
arms.” 

Representatives Welcomed 

It was a great convention with much business and 
important issues. Representatives of United Lutheran 
Church in America Boards and other forms of service 
were present. Some of these were Dr. F. H. Knubel; 
Dr. C. F. Koch, secretary of the Board of Social Mis- 
sions; Dr. T. G. Tappert, fraternal representative from 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; Dr. G. R. Heim, 
former superintendent of Loysville Orphans’ Home; 
Miss Mildred Winston, representative of the Board of 
Education; Dr. Roy Dunkelberger, on furlough from 
India; Mrs. F. P. Reiter, president of synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society; Mrs. Robert Keeler, secretary of 
Children of the Church group; B. B. Slifer of the Board 
of Ministerial Pensions and Relief; Dr. G. Morris Smith, 
president of Susquehanna University; Dr. John Aberly, 
former president of Gettysburg Seminary; Dr. H. W. A. 
Hanson, president of Gettysburg College. 


The Brotherhood 
The evening sessions were most inspirational. The 
large First Lutheran Church was completely filled. 
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Tuesday evening was Brotherhood Night with Mr. Harry 
Fritsch, president, presiding. Carl R. Distler, Esq., of 
Baltimore, president of the Board of Social Missions of 
the United Lutheran Church, delivered the address of 
the evening, a dynamic challenge to the men of the 
Church to accept and live the will of God. The theme 
of his address was, “Is my Christianity something apart 
from my life or a part of my life?” 


Ordained and Licensed 
The annual Service of Ordination and Licensure was 
held Wednesday evening, and was in charge of the 
president and secretary of synod. Dr. Norman S. Wolf 
of Bloomsburg delivered the sermon on, “The Minister, 
His Mind and His Mission” (Acts 27: 23). It was a 
(Continued on page 34) 


To Young People 


An Old Pastor Writes About The Church 
By Dr. Ernest R. McCauley 


In a recent letter I talked to you about The Church 
—especially about its nature. As many of you have 
since on Whitsunday received your first Communion, 
I am thinking it would be appropriate and helpful to 
say something about the obligation and blessing ot our 
COMMUNION, or Lord’s Supper. 

Aside from any spiritual or material benefits, our cele- 
bration of this holy sacrament is a vowed obligation. 
Jesus requested and commanded it as an evidence of 
our discipleship and fellowship with Him. When we 
united with the church we voluntarily pledged ourselves 
to a stated observance of this memorial of His atoning 
work, “in remembrance of Him.” 

Having voluntarily pledged ourselves to observe this 
request and command of our Saviour, we stultify our- 
selves whenever we violate that vow. It does not excuse 
us to say that we “are unworthy,” or because we are 
careless. We ought to live worthy and careful lives as 
professed followers of Jesus Christ. There is no getting 
around this “memorial” if we set any store by our re- 
ligious and solemnly asserted vows. 

But that is only the material side. As reported by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, Jesus said, “Take, eat: this is 
my body. All of you drink of this cup, For this is my 
blood.” It is from this that our great Lutheran the- 
ologians have deduced our doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. It is not for us to question or reason about matters 
of such direct statement of our Lord. We believe that 
in a very real way there is in the bread and wine a 
“sacramental presence” of our Lord. Just as real and 
sustaining to our souls, as the mysterious vitamins are 
real and sustaining to our bodies. 

We know of the presence and life-sustaining power 
of vitamins by the effects they produce, and the sad 
effects of their absence. The same is true of the Lord’s 
Supper. Carelessly, or wilfully fail to partake of it and 
spiritual death will result. Jesus said, “Do this.” And 
we may be sure that He meant some very great good 
for us. There may be a very great present joy in this 
observance, and there is surely an eternal benefit to our 
souls. Make it a rule of your lives never to miss your 


COMMUNION. 


Tue Michigan Synod held its 
twentieth annual convention in 
Christ Church, Detroit, May 13- 
15, the Rev. Willard I. Hacken- 
berg pastor. The synod was or- 
ganized in the old Christ Church 
edifice, located at Oakland and Melbourne Streets, 
Detroit, June 10, 1920. The pastor at the time of its 
organization was the Rev. Sylvester Boger, now pastor 
of Unity Church, Detroit, and the only active pastor 
holding membership in the synod throughout its twenty 
years. 

June 10, 1920, delegates of the Northern Indiana 
Synod together with the old Chicago Synod on both the 
territory of Indiana and Michigan united to form a 
Michigan Synod. The consummation of the union 
brought together 49 parishes and 88 congregations of 
the merging bodies. Because of disagreement on what 
should constitute the legal bounds of synod, it was 
mutually agreed that when the congregations within 
the state of Michigan should number 25, the congrega- 
tions in the state of Indiana should automatically with- 
draw and unite with the Indiana Synod. 

For this reason, the synod in convention in Holy 
Trinity Church, South Bend, Ind., in 1934 voted to end 
the relationship of the congregations in the two states, 
and amicably agreed by common consent to permit the 
Indiana congregations to return to the Indiana Synod, 
and the congregations on Michigan soil proceeded to 
reorganize and incorporate under the laws of the state 
whose name they bear. 

One of the truly interesting reports of the twenty 
years of organization was the comparative statement of 
receipts for benevolence. In 1919 the receipts for benev- 
olence from the 88 congregations comprising the Mich- 
igan Synod was $15,582.51. In 1938, the reorganized 
Michigan Synod, comprising some 30 congregations, re- 
ported receipts for benevolence of $14,939.34, or 79.11 
per cent of the apportionment. 


REV. F. P. MADSEN, 


Michigan Synod’s 
New President 


The World’s Soul 

The first session of synod was opened Monday after- 
noon, May 13, with devotions by the convention chap- 
lain, the Rev. Prof. William Eckert, Chicago Seminary. 
The sessions were greatly enriched by the clear and able 
treatment and presentations of the chaplain. Calling 
attention to the state of apostasy which is engulfing the 
world, the great battle between Christian and anti- 
Christian forces in Europe and Asia, Professor Eckert 
pointed out, “That this is not the first time in history 
that man has rebelled against God and turned from 
Him.” Each message was a challenge to straight think- 
ing, sound teaching, pure doctrine and Christian con- 
viction in action. 

The convention was formally opened with the order 
for the Opening of Synods, led by President Calvin F. 
Stickles of Detroit. The roll call of pastors and lay 
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Harmonious and Helpful 


Christ Church, Detroit, Entertains Michigan Synod’s Twentieth 


Annual Convention 


By AKsEL C. LARSEN 


delegates showed the attendance to be one of the best 
in recent years. 

The Communion Service was held at 4.00 P. M. with 
the Rey. Frank P. Madsen, Detroit, secretary of synod, 
and the Rev. Claudius Jensen, Kalamazoo, vice-pres- 
ident, as liturgist. The sermon was preached by Pres- 
ident Stickles. 

Missionaries Honored 

The Anniversary Banquet was held in the social rooms 
of the church Monday evening. The Rev. Willard I. 
Hackenberg was toastmaster. He first called on the 
Rev. Sylvester Boger for reminiscences of the early 
years of the synod’s history. Mr. Boger spoke in general 
of the progress of the past years, and more specifically 
of the courageous and sacrificing labors of the synod’s 
first two field missionaries, the Rev. J. N. Lentz, field 
missionary for Detroit, and the Rev. C. P. Weiskotten, 
missionary for the state. During the first ten years of 
the synod’s history, these two men completed the 
gigantic task of organizing and establishing fourteen new 
congregations, all of which still remain as living memo- 
rials to their faith and perseverance. Pastor Lentz died 
October 6, 1931, and Pastor Weiskotten April 17, 1935. 

A. H. Keck, D.D., Gary, Ind., first president of the 
synod, delivered the address of the evening. He divided 
the history of the synod into two periods. The first ten 
years were described as a period of intense missionary 
activity—“planting the Church”; the last ten years, a 
period of retrenchment—“establishing the Church.” He 
expressed praise and appreciation for the faithful labors 
of Pastors Lentz and Weiskotten. Dr. Keck also gave 
praise to the missionaries serving congregations on the 
territory of synod during his years as the president. 

The ladies of Christ Church were most solicitous for 
the well-being of the guests and provided a sumptuous 
meal, The banquet will be long remembered. 


Dr. Knubel’s Address the Highlight 

The highlight of the convention was the presence 
of Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the United Lutheran 
Church, who officially represented the Church at the 
convention. Dr. Knubel addressed a public rally for 
Lutherans in Christ Church Tuesday evening, May 14. 
In commenting on the significance of the anniversary 
observance, Dr. Knubel pointed out that the history of 
the syond was sandwiched between two great world 
conflicts. The twenty-year period was likened to years 
of debt, and years in which man has steadily departed 
from faith in God to dependence on himself. He stated 
that the only solution for the world’s problems and con- 
flicts is Christ alone. Dr. Knubel gravely stated that 
the Lutheran Church is almost crushed in Europe. 
What its internal status is at the present time cannot 
be revealed. However, the mission work formerly con- 
ducted by the Lutheran churches of Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Finland can no longer be supported 
by these countries. These countries formerly spent one 
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and one-half million dollars annually for missions 
throughout the world. If this work is to be maintained, 
the American Lutheran Church must accept the chal- 
lenge. “God gave us this responsibility,” he said. There 
will be no general appeal for added funds for this work, 
since the Church is still engaged in the appeal for World 
Relief. How will we respond? Dr. Knubel answered 
this question by stating that there is only one of two 
things to do with the Gospel, “Either give it away, or 
give it up.” Much of real value was derived from Dr. 
Knubel’s presentations before each session, and lively 
discussion added much to familiarizing the synod with 
the workings of the boards and agencies of the Church. 

Greetings were brought synod by Mrs. Raymond 
Hendricksen, a member of Hope Church, Detroit, pres- 
ident of the synodical Women’s Missionary Society. 
Response to the greetings were brought by R. J. White, 
D.D., Grand Rapids. Mrs. Hendricksen introduced Mrs. 
Clara Voehringer, who with her husband supervises the 
Lutheran Syrian orphanages in and about Jerusalem. 
This work was formerly supported by the Berlin Mis- 
sionary Society, but is now dependent upon the prayers 
and gifts of Christian friends in America. Mrs. Voeh- 
ringer spoke of the work in these orphanages. 


Healthy Growth of Missions 
When the synod was organized in 1920, there were 
only two Home Mission congregations on the Michigan 
territory. By 1930 these two congregations became 
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self-supporting. During the ten years fourteen new 
fields were opened. No new work was opened from 
1930 to 1939, but during the year 1939 the missions 
reported 51.5 per cent of the communing membership, 
46.6 per cent of the confirmed membership, and 47.2 
per cent of the baptized membership of the entire synod. 
Further, 49.6 per cent of the benevolence contributed 
in 1939 was contributed by these churches. The Rev. 
H. E. Schildroth, Detroit, as chairman of the Home 
Missions Committee, reported that one mission congre- 
gation had completed and dedicated a new church during 
1939. This was Redeemer, Lansing. A missionary 
was placed in charge of the English work in the First 
Hungarian Lutheran Church, Detroit, the Rev. James 
Becker pastor. The English pastor is the Rev. M. E. M. 
Lehman, who was ordained June 2 in that church. 

A mission field is being opened in a new section of 
northeastern Detroit by the Rev. H. C. TerVehn, mis- 
sionary of the Board of American Missions. Prospects 
for the organization of a congregation soon are very 
encouraging. During the past year several of the mis- 
sion congregations have been greatly encouraged by 
the refinancing of their indebtedness through financial 
assistance by the Department of Church Extension of 
the Board of American Missions. 

Following the report on Inner Missions, the Rev. 
H. E. Schildroth presented and spoke in behalf of a 
resolution to be sent to President Franklin D. Roose- 

(Continued on page 15) 


Three-fold Jubilee in Nebraska 


Midwest Synod, Zion Congregation and Pastor G. C. Wagner Celebrate Fiftieth Anniversaries 


By Dr. MaArtTIN SCHROEDER 


WHEN on May 15 pastors and delegates of the Mid- 
west Synod convened at Zion Church, Hooper, Nebr., 
it meant three golden jubilees. There were to be re- 
membered the milestone of synod’s first fifty years of 
history, the golden anniversary of the convention 
church, and fifty years in the ministry for one of the 
pastors, the Rev. G. C. Wagner of Lamar, Colo. Golden 
jubilees are the order of the day on Midwest church 
calendars at the present turn of affairs. 

It was fifty years ago, more or less, when the vast 
migration influx to the great plains states had sufficiently 
settled down for organized church life to take shape. 
This work, in its earlier stages, had been taken care of 
to a large extent by the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the General Synod, with the Alleghany Synod showing 
a particular interest, as they furnished a number of 
men. In the eighties it became a Foreign Mission project 
of men and movements back in the old Fatherland. The 
native American church had confessed by word and 
deed its inability to serve the new settlers in an ef- 
fective measure of understanding of their tradition and 
religious background. This inability opened a source 
for continued misunderstanding which only a repetition 
of the “From earth thou art taken, to earth thou shalt 
return,” spoken in appropriate places, can finally over- 
come. : 

The history of Midwest Synod, formerly known as 


German Nebraska, is a mixture of heroism and depriva- 
tions, of service and achievements, of bungling and re- 
verses. Of 227 churches and 30 preaching stations, a 
total of 257 altars that have been served during the 
course of these fifty years, less than 100 are on the 
synodical roll today. Other synods and districts have 
profited by what was started in Midwest circles; some 
churches went over to other communions, and others 
just disappeared in the shifting flow of meager popula- 
tions. The last great war contributed heavily to tem- 
porary disintegration. But, in spite of all handicaps 
with which this synod had to deal from within and with- 
out, the present generation of pastors can glory in the 
fact that this body’s total membership is larger today 
than at any time during the fifty years. In view of the 
general depletion of population in the rural districts, 
Midwest can take pride in its numerical achievements. 
In the presence of reverses along many lines, the mem- 
bers of the present clerical roll have done well in im- 
proving their heritage. 


In Behalf of Literature 
For the good of their synod’s special mission, early in 
its history, Midwest joined with the Wartburg Synod 
in establishing their own publication house, primarily 
to supply the demand in German literature. Dr. R. 
Neumann, Carthage, IIl., has been its manager from the 
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beginning, now in his forty-second year. The Church’s 
social mission was taken care of by founding at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Tabitha Home for Orphans and Home for 
the Aged. It houses at present nearly 200 persons. Its 
superintendent, Dr. M. A. Ritzen, is now campaigning 
for $100,000 to erect a needed new main building and 
chapel. 

The question of caring for English-German minis- 
terial training was met by bringing into existence in 
1913 the Martin Luther Seminary, also at Lincoln. 
Worry for its welfare, it is surmised, contributed greatly 
to the collapse of three of its directors, two of whom 
have long since been under the sod. Though the sem- 
inary’s work is suspended at the present time, the sem- 
inary corporation continues to provide for bi-lingual 
theological education, and synod plans to do so until 
the need for this type of pastoral work no longer exists 
within the sphere of its influence. 

In most of its endeavors as a missionary body Mid- 
west Synod has greatly benefited by financial suppert 
from the Church at large. Maybe greater dividends 
could have been achieved if all concerned had always 
risen to higher levels in viewing the Kingdom at work. 
But as we think of the Master’s own Twelve and their 
first churches, and consider the variety of points at 
issue even then, the first churches of pioneer Lutheran- 
ism in “the great American desert” (as we may be 
known to future historians), Midwest has been doing 
well. Perfection, whether we like it or not, we must 
leave to generations that are to come. 

Vagrant thoughts perhaps these may be. But they 
insisted on coming to mind as we sat through the routine 
sessions and listened to prayerwheel reports, meticu- 
lously governed by the synodical stop-watch chiming 
at intervals the inevitable “time is up.” Even now, the 
very thought of it brings back reality and reminds me 
that I have been spinning tales from the past. 


Convention Routine 

Thus returned to the convention floor, with feet on 
the ground for actual reporting, we find that synod 
opened Wednesday night with the Communion Service 
and sermon by the president, Dr. F. W. Nolte, West- 
boro, Mo. The election of officers Thursday morning 
resulted in all being returned, except the vice-president, 
the Rev. J. N. Marxen, Columbus, Nebr., who declined 
re-election. The list of synodical officers is now: Pres- 
ident, F. W. Nolte, D.D.; vice-president, the Rev. R. 
Moehring, Grand Island, Nebr.; secretary, the Rev. 
A. B. J. Lentz, Cedar Creek, Nébex treasurer, the Rev. 
G. K. Wiencke, Auburn, 
Nebr.; sintigtical secretary 
and isto gie 1. the Rev. 
E. C. Hansen, Johnson, 
Nebr. 

Thursday night wit- 
nessed the Ordination 
Service, when Richard 
Jobman, Gothenburg, 
Nebr., and Fred Ollendorf, 
Sterling, Nebr., son of the 
late Pastor August Ollen- 
dorf and grandson of the 
synod’s first president, were 
ordained to the office of the 
ministry. The former has 
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been called to the pastorate at Creston, Nebr., and the 
latter has been called by synod as missionary for the 
Lindy community, fifteen miles north of Bloomfield. 
The ordination sermon was delivered by the Rev. H. 
Moennich of Schuyler. 

Among the convention guests were Dr. J. H. Reble, 
president of the Canada Synod, representing the United 
Lutheran Church; Dr. Franklin L. Gruber, president 
of Chicago Seminary; Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, president 
of Midland College; Dr. M. A. Ritzen, superintendent 
of Tabitha Home; Dr. John C. Hershey, president of 
the Nebraska Synod; Dr. H. F. Martin, dean of Western 
Theological Seminary; the Rev. Wilbur Klover of Kan- 
sas City, fraternal delegate of the Kansas Syond; and 
Dr. A. O. Frank, new pastor of the college church in 
nearby Fremont. 

Mrs. George Swanson of Bloomfield, president of the 
synodical Women’s Missionary Society, brought greet- 
ings and reported the accessions to the organization. 
The subsequent question period indicated great interest 
in this branch of the Church’s work. 

Two papers were read. These covered “The Ethical 
Implications of Christ’s Death in Paul’s Epistles,” by 
the Rev. G. K. Wienke, Jr., S.T.D., Northboro, Iowa; 
and “Problems of Christian Education,” by the Rev. 
Alvin Havekost, Wichita, Kan. 

Sermons preached during the convention, in addition 
to those already mentioned, were by the former pastors 
of the convention church, Dr. E. Walter, Hastings, Nebr., 
and the Rev. G. F. R. Duhrkop, Hildreth, Nebr., on 
Friday night. The Rev. E. Wendt spoke in memory of 
the departed pastors, Dr. Chr. Sick and G. Bessler, and 
the pastors’ wives, Mrs. J. Bahnsen and Mrs. L. Gen- 
sichen. The Rev. J. Kupfer exalted the ministerial 
office in connection with the fiftieth ordination anni- 
versary of the Rev. C. G. Wagner. 

The report of the synodical merger committee con- 
sumed five minutes. This should not be interpreted as 
indicating the measure of interest in the matter. It 
only signifies that synod is waiting for action from other 
quarters. 

A Joint Jubilee Service 

The convention climax was of course the joint jubilee 
of synod and Zion Church on Sunday, May 19. An 
estimated 800 people crowded the premises of the 
church, which was appropriately decorated. Names 
from eight states and Canada filled the special guest 
book. Except for the Rev. John Matthiesen, Trenton, 
N.'J., all living former pastors were present and par- 
ticipated. These were the Rev. J. Schrader, Yutan, 
Nebr., a former president 
of synod, who delivered the 
principal sermon. Dr. 
Walter and Pastor Duhr- 
kop followed with brief 
reminiscences and felicita- 
tions. Also the three min- 
isterial products of Zion 
Church, Pastors Nolte, 
Moennich and Havekost, 
brought words of grateful 
recognition for the place 
which this mostly rural 
congregation held in their 
hearts. 

The father of Pastor 
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Havekost, State Treasurer John Havekost, skilled in the 
occasional poem, used this form to enhance the celebra- 
tion. The present pastor, the Rev. A. S. Pannbacker, 
now in his eleventh year, had written and read the con- 
gregation’s history. Mr. Terrel Hauser represented the 
community and praised this church’s influence in the 
town of Hooper. How well this pastor is thought of ap- 
pears in the numerous congratulatory letters he re- 
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ceived. Wrote the local Roman Catholic priest, “. . . 
your understanding attitude towards the social as well 
as the professional activities of this city has won for you 
the highest esteem and admiration of the entire com- 
munity.” This will convey a picture of pastor and con- 
gregation which entertained Midwest Synod for the third 
time in its history. It is a staunch, synod-conscious 
group who again proved themselves splendid hosts. 


Eternity’ S Keyword—Reconciliation With God 


A Masterly Article by Prof. E. E. 


PART IIl—The Mediation of Reconciliation 


In no other passage of Scripture is the doctrine of the 
atonement more succinctly stated than in the words, 
“He hath made him to be sin for us who knew no sin. .” 
Paul does not mean to say that Christ was made merely 
a sacrifice for sin, the most perfect offering, the one 
culminating the Old Testament sacrificial system. His 
thought touches deeper springs of action in the heart 
of God. In some mysterious manner Christ was placed 
in complete identification with sin, “being made a curse 
for us.” He became the curse for the cursed world. In 
the very inwardness of His soul the Sinless One assumed 
our sins without sinning. Classed among criminals, He 
bore in His own body our sin and shame. He not only 
sympathized with us, He entered truly into our whole 
condition, bearing for us the burden of iniquity. ‘“Par- 
ticipation in guilt is much more than compassion.” 
(Mitschuld is viel mehr als Mitleid.) For us He died. 
In a representative sense He became sin, in fact, “for 
the time . . . the greatest sinner in the world,” as Luther 
declared. 

History’s Mystery 

Time and again Paul uses the word reconciliation to 
express the profound truth revealed to him, as, for ex- 
ample, in Romans 5: 10, Ephesians 2: 16, and Colossians 
1: 20. Reconciliation in Christ is the mystery of his- 
tory in which God asserts the judicial reaction of His 
nature as thoroughly as He would have done had He 
meted out to us the punishment that we by our sins 
have deserved. By His atonement Christ has conferred 
upon us who believe, and potentially upon the whole 
world, His righteousness, as Paul declares, “He was 
made to be sin... . that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him.” Since He voluntarily assumed 
unto Himself the punishment for men, God is no longer 
“imputing their trespasses unto them.” All this marks 
a change of outlook for the whole world. “Behold, I 
make all things new.” Only Christ could say that. He 
has made all things new by His sacrificial life and death 
and: His victory over the powers of evil. “It is all the 
doing of God.” | 

In his epistles the Apostle Paul, according to Deiss- 
mann’s tabulation, uses the phrase “in Christ” one hun- 
dred sixty-four times, for example, “If any man be in 
Christ,” “God was in Christ.” . . . This oft-recurring 
formula expresses the heart of the Pauline theology, a 


_ mystical experience of the union of the Christian with 


Christ in a new relation with the Father of love. Drawn 
into the action of God and clothed with the righteous- 
ness of Christ, the believer is not only justified by faith, 
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but for all intents and purposes becomes the embodi- 
ment of the living Christ. “Nevertheless I live; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me,” says Paul. Karl Barth points 
to this reality when he says that “the only response in 
a hopeless world that carries any promise is the Chris- 
tian.” In him is the living Christ. 

The reconciliation mediated by Christ to men has 
both an individual and a social reference. It is unlimited 
in its scope, intended for the whole race of men. It com- 
prehends the whole of society under the curse of sin. 
It is the organic process of true social life. Christ recon- 
ciled “all things.” Everything out of harmony with the 
will of God calls for the reconciling work of God. Luther 
declares, ‘Faith is so great that it makes well everything 
in man.” (Der glaube ist so grosz dass er alles in 
Menschen wohl macht.) 


Given to Faith 

Paul’s method of solving social problems was not from 
the standpoint of ethical codes or human conduct, much 
less political coercion, but on the basis of reconciliation 
and forgiveness through Christ. By faith we receive 
the reconciliation. We permit ourselves to be drawn 
into the action of God as He seeks to establish His 
Kingdom among men. The Church knows no redemp- 
tive process at work in human society apart from the 
love of Christ operative through faith. There is no 
power in all the world that is capable of perfecting the 
social order except the dynamic power of divine love 
in Christ applying through believers the grace of recon- 
ciliation to sinful men. However closely man-made 
processes might approximate the social ideals of the 
Kingdom of God, they could never become identical with 
it, for God’s Kingdom is a kingdom of grace and for- 
giveness, a kingdom of ultimates, in comparison with 
which all other values are relative. The kingdom of 
grace is not horizontal, but vertical. The New Testa- 
ment invites us to visualize how vast is the gulf that 
separates Christian Social Missions from secular social 
service that mechanizes society, the righteousness of 
Christ from civic righteousness, the creative activity 
of God in establishing His kingdom from the feverish 
activism of men in making temporary human adjust- 
ments. How imperative it is that we “seek first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 

The measures adopted by God for the continuation 
of his redemptive process in Christ lie in the Ministry 
of Reconciliation. 


In the next and final installment Dr. Flack explains the 
Ministry of Reconciliation 
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EXTENSION NUMBER ONE 


TuE second election held by the members of the 
Christian Church was that by which “seven men of 
honest report” were chosen. (Prior to that Matthias 
was chosen to fill the place of Judas.) Luke’s history 
of the church tells us what led to this election. Acts 
6: 1 reads: “And in those days, when the number of 
the disciples was multiplied, there arose a murmuring 
of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration.” 
Evidently the complainants took their grievance to the 
apostles and thus provided the precedent for modern 
believers who “take their troubles to their pastor.” 

In this case it was not a doctrinal but a practical sit- 
uation that needed attention. Maybe it was a kind of 
breadline. We know that the economic situation in 
Jerusalem was far from ideal. There were rich people 
who dined on the luxuries of the Roman world while 
beggars clamored for crumbs at their doors. Frequent 
uprisings of the “poorer classes,” culminating in the 
destruction of Jerusalem a few years after Luke wrote 
the Acts of the Apostles, prove that Dives was not much 
concerned about what happened to Lazarus. And since 
the multitude of converts to Christianity consisted in 
part of the very poor, one can safely conclude that the 
ministry of mercy was nearly as old as the ministry of 
the Word and Sacraments. 

And there was no room for nationalism in those 
earliest congregations. Jew and Gentile, Greek and 
barbarian, slave and master, soldier and civilian;—here 
was the first cross section of the holy Christian Church. 

When the neglect of one section of the congregation 
was brought to the attention of the apostles, they did 
not interpret it as a criticism of their ministry: they 
realized the basis of fact on which the neglect rested. 
The work to which they had given themselves, namely, 
preaching the word of reconciliation with God, had 
grown to such volume as to deprive them of the time 
and energy which administration of the care of widowed 
women needed. They could do less preaching, or they 
could decide that it was not the church’s task to keep 
widows and other dependents from starving. They chose 
neither of these solutions. They realized that what the 
situation called for was more organization. Give more 
people responsibility, one can almost hear John or 
Thomas advising. Hence they held an election and 
chose seven men to take over the work required. 

In describing the complaint that led to the above 
election, St. Luke used a word which our King James 
version of the Bible calls ministration. It is spelled 
diakonia, and from it we get our words deacon, dea- 
coness, and diaconate. Paul used it a score or more 
years later in connection with the position of a woman 
who lived near Corinth in Greece and who was sent 
to Rome on an errand of mercy. He called her Phebe, 
our sister, which is a servant (diakon) of the church at 
Cenchreae. (Cenchreae was the seaport of Corinth.) 
Phebe thus supplied the precedent for the female 
diaconate which Fliedner restored to the church in 1836. 

A good deal of argument has centered on the words 
deacon and deaconess. In Roman Catholic and Epis- 
copal forms of church government they are the third of 
the three clerical orders—bishops, priests, and deacons. 
One cannot find any such distinctions in the Bible, as 
you will see by reading the sixth chapter of the Acts. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Se Soba 


Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? 
by taking heed thereto according to thy word. 
Psalm 119: 9 


“The body of all true religion consists, to be sure, in 
obedience to the will of the Sovereign of the world, in a 
confidence in His declarations, and in imitation of His 
perfections.” 

* * * 


Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue keepeth 
his soul from troubles. Proverbs 21: 23 


“Love all, trust a few; 
“Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use, and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key: be check’d for silence, 
But never tax’d for speech.” 


* * * 


And be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven you. Ephesians 4: 32 


“He that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge over 
which he must pass himself; for every man has need to 


be forgiven.” 
* * * 


No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall 
die with you. Job 12:2 


“In other men we faults can spy, 

And blame the mote that dims their eye; 
Each little speck and blemish find, 

To our own stronger errors blind.” 


* * * 


But sanctify the Lord God in your hearts: and be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you with 
meekness and fear. I Peter 3: 15 


“The higher a man is in grace, the lower he will be 
in his own esteem.” 


* * * 


And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath: 
but bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. Ephesians 6: 4 


“Example is a living law, whose sway 
Men more than all the written laws obey.” 


* * * 


For every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of ser- 
pents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been 
tamed of mankind: but the tongue can no man tame; 
it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison. 


James 3:7, 8 


“Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest it take 
thee prisoner. A word unspoken is like the sword in the 
scabbard, thine; if vented, thy sword is in another’s hand.” 
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nd De iewalions 


From hundreds of colleges and thousands of high 
schools young men and women are facing the future. 
There are two sets of rules that will affect their journey; 
one is from without, the other is in their hearts. Neither 
can be ignored, but of the two the inner is most impor- 
tant. With God’s word engraven on one’s heart no moral 
danger can overcome him. 


Generally ability to express one’s thoughts is deemed 
protective. Language is the medium of human com- 
munication, of the transmission of ideas, and of persua- 
sion. But it is equally capable of conveying lies, of or- 
ganizing conspiracies, and of injuring the good name of 
a person. It is in such misuse a dangerous weapon. 


The way to lose a friend is to lend him money, a 
cynical observer of his fellow men commented. There 
was more than a little truth in the observation. People 
have been led to the conclusion that almsgiving “pauper- 
izes” those helped and therefore does them injury. Such 
pessimism is an exaggeration, but it is true that gratitude 
is the test of worthiness to receive gifts, even God’s. 


Poor old Job: he lost all in his possession except what 
he could best spare, namely, a quartet of “friendly” vis- 
itors. They insisted on telling him that his suffering and 
misfortunes were deserved. He must have done some- 
thing wrong, was their insistent argument. He finally 
resorted to irony—‘“‘no doubt they knew his business 
better than did he.” It was a fling at their confidence in 
old maxims. 


It is possible to overestimate the place of humility in 
daily life. Relative to God one’s faith prescribes the 
greatest degree of unquestioning obedience. The acme 
of consecration is to know Him and Him alone. But this 
entire surrender to God has as its complement a pro- 
portionate self-confidence in relation to other persons. 
We know whom we have believed. 


There are some terrible errors in judgment of which 
parents of children have been guilty. In one section of 
a great city where most of the children are the Amer- 
ican-born offspring of foreign parents the morals are 
dreadful. They are provoked to rebellion against un- 
wisely exerted discipline. Parents have much to learn 
in order to discharge their trust. 


One wonders what moved St. James to devote an 
entire chapter of his epistle to the destructive misdeeds 
which speech can accomplish. Perhaps he encountered 
some subtle foe of the Gospel who twisted the promises 
into forms that made them ridiculous and unattractive. 
That would make a spiritual agent who resembles a 


poisoner. 


The True Deaconess 


Hast seen that gentle face, 
Touched with a patient grace 
All but divine— 
That look of tender love, 
Inspired from above, 
Pure as unharming dove— 
A very shrine? 
Askest thou the reason why? 
Listen to the rapt reply: — 

“Meek was my Master and lowly of life, 
Calm was His visage in storm or in strife; 
Quietly bowing to heaven’s high will, 
Cheerful and patient through good or through ill; 

His lot I take 
For His dear sake.” 


Hast heard that gentle tongue, 
With sweetest cadence strung 
By Spirit-power— 
Those words of hope and cheer 
That drive away all fear 
And check the starting tear 
When dark clouds lower? 
Askest thou the reason why? 
Listen to the rapt reply: — 

“Soft as the dew was my Master’s speech, 
Lulling the soul, like the wave on the beach; 
Soothing men’s sorrows and calming their fears; 
Stilling their heartaches and staying their tears; 

His lot I take 
For His dear sake.” 


Hast felt that gentle hand, 
Not lifted to command 
Or stir up strife— 
Whose touch is like a spell 
The féver’s rage to quell; 
As draught from Jacob’s well 
Infused new life? 
Askest thou the reason why? 
Listen to the rapt reply: — 

“Sight was restored by my Master’s Hand, 
Lepers were cleansed at His finger’s command; 
Even the dumb in demoniac clutch 
Sang forth His praise at His marvelous touch; 

His lot I-take 
For His dear sake.” 


Hast marked that humble toil 
For neither praise nor spoil, 
(Those lowly works) 
Which stoops to meanest state 
Nor shrinks from any fate 
And serves without abate— 
No duty shirks? 
Askest thou the reason why? 
Listen to the rapt reply: — 
“Toil was the trade of my Master on earth, 
Lowly His lot from day of His birth; 
Work for the world was His life’s greatest aim, 
Lifting men up from their sin and their shame; 
His lot I take 
For His dear sake.” 
—J. E. Whitteker. From the Annals of the 
Institution of Protestant Deaconesses, February 1899. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Always on the wing Cid 


“Give and Be Glad That You Can” Stressed at Annual Meeting of Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship 


By SECRETARY ARTHUR P. BLACK 


Once each year the Executive Committee of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship fore- 
gathers in Philadelphia to give the treasurer and secre- 
tary an opportunity to render an account of their stew- 
ardship, financial and otherwise, and to plan for the 
future. This year the committee met May 29 with the 
following members present J. L. Clark, Ashland, Ohio, 
chairman; William H. Hager, Lancaster, Pa., chairman, 
Administrative Committee; Harold U. Landis, Lebanon, 
Pa., treasurer; Arthur P. Black, secretary, Washington, 
D. C.; W. H. Emhardt, Esq., Peter P. Hagan and Harry 
Hodges, Philadelphia; E. G. Hoover, Harrisburg; Alvin 
R. Nissly, Hanover, Pa.; William H. Patrick, Jr., Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; Belding B. Slifer, Jenkintown, Pa.; S. 
Frederick Telleen, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Dr. Knubel and Dr. Greever Present 


The committee rejoiced in the presence of the pres- 
ident and the secretary of our United Lutheran Church 
in America, both at our luncheon party and for the 
greater part of our business session. Dr. Knubel had 
planned long in advance to attend for the purpose of 
explaining the proposed change in the by-laws of the 
U. L. C. A., which will affect the Laymen’s Movement 
along with all other elective agencies of our Church. 
Chairman Clark gave him the opportunity to make his 
presentation at the opening of the business session. He 
began by explaining that several provisions in the by- 
laws of the U. L. C. A. are “antiquated,” and that the 
Executive Board will submit revisions to the Omaha 
Convention. The revisions having to do more partic- 
ularly with the Laymen’s Movement were explained as 
follows: 


1. That under the proposed revision the Laymen’s Move- 
ment will be brought into closer relationship with the 
U. L. C. A., “as one of its elective agencies.” 


bo 


. That there will be “one nominating committee for all 
elective agencies of the Church,” instead of three nom- 
inating committees as at present, to make nomina- 
tions in advance of each biennial convention. 


3. That under the new arrangement there will be 20 
members of the Laymen’s Movement Executive Com- 
mittee. The Laymen’s Movement will nominate 20. 
The Church’s nominating committee will nominate 
10. From this total of 30 the biennial convention will 
elect 10. The 10 thus elected will be privileged to 
elect 10 additional members. 


4.That all members of the Laymen’s Movement Execu- 
tive Committee will be elected for a period of two 
(2) years. 


On 


That the regular financial auditing of its books will 
be required, “the same as with all other elective 
agencies of the Church.” 


Following a highly interesting and informing question 
period the committee voted unanimously to have its 


Constitution rewritten, following the Omaha Conven- 
tion. Chairman Clark handed the job to Messrs. Telleen 
(chairman), Emhardt and Slifer, which committee will 
report at the next annual meeting, or a special meeting 
in the meantime. 


Still Out of the Red 


The treasurer’s report is always the high spot (if not 
the hot spot) in the program of church boards and 
agencies at their annual meetings, and the Laymen’s 
Movement is no exception. It is always a great relief 
when his report shows the assets have won in the race 
with the liabilities. So there was rejoicing all around 
when Treasurer Landis distributed his detailed financial 
report showing a bank balance of $1,882.55 as of May 
28, 1940. The secretary was able to help the good cause 
along by reporting a balance of $267.36 in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., office as of same date (with all local bills 
paid), making the total amount subject to check 
$2,289.92. There was one outstanding printing bill of 
$1,282.23 which could be paid in full, and still leave a 
balance of $1,007.69. This is the nearest the Laymen’s 
Movement ever came to closing a year in the red—and 
it’s altogether too near for a church organization financed 
wholly by the free-will offerings of its members. The 
chief glory of the Laymen’s Movement through all the 
years since its organization in 1907 has been that it 
always has been solely on the giving end, so far as the 
stewardship of moeny is concerned. The Washington, 
D. C., Community Chest campaign slogan last year was, 
“Give—and Be Thankful You Can!” That, in a nutshell, 
explains the attitude of the loyal group of business and 
professional men who have continued their free-will] 
offerings to the work of the Laymen’s Movement through 
lean years as well as fat years. 


New Members Needed 
“That’s all very fine,’ says someone, “but just what 
are some of the things the Laymen’s Movement has been 
giving the Church all these years?” Such a question 
deserves a specific answer, and here it is: 


1.It has supplied Every Member Visitation literature 
every year during the 22 years’ history of the U. L. 
C. A. to every pastor who ordered it. Last year 2,013 
pastors ordered a total of 1,410,000 copies. 


tho 


.It has distributed hundreds of thousand of copies of 

stewardship folders in addition to the regular Every 
Member Visitation literature during the past fifteen 
years. For the ten years, 1930-1939, inclusive, it dis- 
tributed a total of 18,856,910 pieces of literature at a 
cost of $52,666.47. 


3. Since the Buffalo Convention in 1922 it has invested 
$168,202 in the education of 170 young men for the 
U. L. C. A. ministry, eight of whom are serving on 
mission fields abroad. Those serving in the United 
States and Canada are shepherding more than 50,000 
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people daily. (This student aid program has been 
practically abandoned because of diminishing finances 
and because the supply of pastors in recent years has 
exceeded the demand.) 


4.It has invested time and money in the promotion of 
(a) the Family Altar in the home; (b) the United 
Lutheran Stewardship Envelopes; (c) a circulating 
library for the free use of pastors and laymen; (d) 
better business methods in church administration 
through annual visits to seven of our seminaries 14 
of the last 15 years. 


5. It has donated the services of its Executive Secretary 
as chairman of the set-up committee of the church- 
wide series of meetings, in the development of the 
Promotional Plan, for the years 1937, 1938, 1939, and 
1940; made a cash contribution of $5,120 to the Pro- 
motional Plan program in 1937; and co-operated in 
every way possible to make that plan a success. 


6. When the Executive Board created the new Com- 
mittee on Stewardship in 1939—to develop sentiment 
for the 100 per cent U. L. C. A. apportionment in 
harmony with the action taken by the Baltimore 
Convention—it specified that the committee be made 
up of representatives of the Laymen’s Movement 
Executive Committee, with the Rev. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, Consulting Secretary on Promotion, as 
member ex officio. 


These facts along with others embodied in the secre- 
tary’s report led the committee to instruct the secretary 
to work up a membership prospect list during the sum- 
mer, and to approve a motion that the committee make 
a “special effort” to secure twenty new members at the 
Omaha Convention. That should be a reasonable goal 
for an organization that has functioned as a “going 
concern” continuously for thirty-three years, has in- 
vested in excess of $450,000 in “the whole program of 
the whole church,” and has never yet closed a year in 
the red. 

Convention Dinner and Breakfast 

The committee voted to have a Laymen’s Dinner at 
the Omaha Convention, Thursday evening, October 10. 
The Laymen’s Dinner has been a regular feature on the 
convention program since the merger in 1918, and is 
one big social event each biennium in the Laymen’s 
Movement program. The attendance has never fallen 
below 400, and at the Baltimore Convention was 524. 
Members of the Laymen’s Movement who attend the 
Omaha Convention, either as delegates or as visitors, 
will breakfast together Friday morning, October 11. 
Chairman Clark named Messrs. Telleen, Slifer and 
Black (chairman) as the committee on arrangements 
for both the dinner and the breakfast. Mr. Telleen was 
the unanimous choice of the committee for toastmaster 
at the dinner. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


Not far from London there once dwelt an old and 
prosperous couple on whom one day the collectors for 
a special work of charity the church had undertaken 
called for a contribution. The wife objected, saying, 
“We have lost so much by religion in our life my hus- 
band knows that very well. Is it not so, Thomas?” 
After a solemn pause Thomas answered: “Yes, Mary, 
we have. Before I got religion, Mary, I had an old 
slouched hat, a tattered coat, and mended shoes and 
socks; but I have lost them long ago. And, Mary, you 
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know that, poor as I was, I had a habit of getting drunk 
and quarreling with you; and that, you know, I have 
lost. And then I had a hardened conscience, a wicked 
heart, and ten thousand guilty fears; but all are lost, 
completely lost, and, like a millstone, cast into the deep- 
est sea. And, Mary, you, too, have been a loser, though 
not so great a loser as I. Before we got religion, Mary, 
you had your washtub and had to earn money by taking 
in washing. But since then you have lost that washtub. 
And your dress and your hat were much the worse for 
wear; but you have lost them long ago. And you had 
many a heartache concerning me at times; but these 
you happily have lost. And I could even wish that you 
had lost as much as I have lost; for what we lose for 
religion will be an everlasting gain.” How little do we 
thank God for the fortunate losses and the immeasur- 
able gains we owe to the religion that we profess. 
—Australian Lutheran. 


NOT ALL 


A MEMBER of a church, when chided by a minister for 
a very visible transgression of divine and moral law, 
replied: “Well, Reverend, I want to tell you that I am 
as good as a lot of people in your church.” The minister 
replied: “That is exactly true, but it will not help you 
when you are rejected at the gate of heaven to know 
that there are a lot of other church members on the 
outside with you.” 

That is what St. Paul is talking about. Many run— 
one gets the prize. All were baptized—many were lost 
in the wilderness. 

Obey the rules, and be careful how you run, if you 
want to win. 


HARMONIOUS AND HELPFUL 
(Continued from page 9) 


velt and the members of Congress from Michigan, urging 
them to exert every effort on behalf of peace to maintain 
our country’s neutrality during the European and 
Asiatic conflicts. The resolution was adopted without 
a dissenting vote. 


Officers and Delegates Elected 

The following officers were elected: the Rev. Frank 
P. Madsen, Detroit, president; the Rev. Claudius Jensen, 
Kalamazoo, vice-president; the Rev. William S. Avery, 
Detroit, secretary; Mr. Fred Buergin, treasurer; the 
Rev. Louis F. Gunderman, Flint, statistician. Ralph J. 
White, D.D., was elected to the Committee on Foreign 
Missions; the Rev. W. I. Hackenberg and Mr. Herbert 
Merrill to the Home Mission Committee; C. J. Rockey, 
D.D., and Mr. Arthur Mattes to the Inner Mission 
Committee. 

The following clerical delegates were elected to rep- 
resent the synod at the United Lutheran Church Con- 
vention in Omaha in October: President Frank Madsen, 
the Rev. Claudius Jensen, and the Rev. W. I. Hacken- 
berg; lay delegates, Professor Selheimer, Mr. Buergin 
and Mr. Meyer. 

The twentieth annual convention was proclaimed one 
of the most inspiring and productive conventions of 
recent years. An excellent spirit of harmony prevailed 
throughout the sessions. The convention was formally 
closed Wednesday afternoon with the installation of 
officers and the order for the Closing of Synods. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WE succest that one evidence of a great weakness in 
human nature is our inability to be ready for what we 
expect will happen. That is true when death comes into 
a home. It may be either one whose illness is known 
to be incurable, or it may be the final day of one whose 
life has been extended beyond the allotted three score 
and ten with the progressive decline in vitality. It is 
true that we lack perfection of readiness. We know not 
the hour, but our hope is indestructible. 

In somewhat the same way, the achievement of an 
ambition is not equivalent to a conclusion. People pur- 
sue a course toward an objective and seem to reach it, 
but unlike the contender in a game, they do not stop 
at the goal. The most obvious illustration of this dis- 
content is furnished by men who achieve success in 
business. They acquire wealth sufficient to provide them 
with more than they ever thought they could want, but 
they continue to strive as if no results had been 
achieved. The famous comment on Alexander the Great 
that he died because there were no more worlds for 
him to conquer, lacks objective proof, but it comes near 
enough to what we all know about human character to 
be understandable. If Julius Caesar was not ambitious 
to the degree that made him the danger to his country 
that Brutus alleged, he too fell victim to expectancy. 


This is June 10, 1940. It is the day when Mussolini 
declared that Italy would join Germany in war against 
France and Great Britain. It was not unexpected. 
Nothing less than an opportunity to fight would satisfy 
the people whose leader had devoted weeks, months, 
and years to the development of a delusion of their 
worthiness to re-establish the grandeur that was Rome’s. 
But the series of postponements kept alive the hope that 
some unknown interference with his planning might 
continue the neutrality of his government until those 
now engaged had brought their conflict to a conclusion. 
His June 10 decision was a shock. : 

The Philadelphia papers announce that Canada’s par- 
liament has declared war on Italy. We mention this 
action of the Dominion Government because it involves 
in its scope the members of three U. L. C. A. synods. 
Their brethren in the United States recognize the tem- 
poral power which exercises civil jurisdiction over them. 
It is the sincere hope and prayer of the whole United 
Lutheran Church that peace is not far distant. 


“CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS” TO MILITARY SERVICE 

Our readers will note that resolutions were offered 
and adopted in some of the synods of the United Lu- 
theran Church recognizing the right of the citizen to 
refuse participation in military service. It is our per- 
sonal belief that the neutrality of the United States will 
be continued. We deem the principles involved in the 
proposals of the brethren who have brought the ques- 
tion of “serving as a soldier in just wars” to be “aca- 
demic” and therefore capable of careful study without 
creating prejudice and anger. 

Tue LuTHERAN remembers that previous conventions 
of the U. L. C. A. have received memorials concerning 
the Augsburg Confession’s declaration on war which 
reads as follows: 


-“Of Civil Affairs, they teach, that lawful civil ordinances are 


good works of God, and that it is right for Christians to bear 
civil office, to sit as judges, to determine matters by the Imperial 
and other existing laws, to award just punishments, to engage 
in just wars, to serve as soldiers, to make legal contracts, to hold 
property, to make oath when required by the magistrates, to 
marry, to be given in marriage.” 


It will be noted, however, that the convictions held 
by “conscientious objectors” have a basis different from 
that of our confession. With them it is the individual’s 
conscience that demands respect: in the confession it 
is the authority of the state over the citizen as distinct 
from the authority of the spiritual power, the Church. 
Tue LUTHERAN suggests that the location of jurisdiction 
must be carefully examined before the United Lutheran 
Church agrees to act with the government in behalf 
of persons who are conscientious objectors to participa- 
tion in war. 

The fact seems to us undeniable that conscience, being 
the reaction of the soul to the moral qualities of an act, 
is as much required to function relative to the authority 
of the state as to the church. What are commonly called 
crimes, in that they are transgressions of laws legally 
enacted by civil authorities, are subject to the approval 
of the conscience of the citizen, but his protest is made 
to the state and not to the church. 

THE LUTHERAN does not deem church and state so 
widely separated as to be beyond co-operation but cer- 
tainly the lesson has been well taught by bitter expe- 
rience that each must maintain its own sphere of au- 
thority. Not only has great confusion resulted where 
either has claimed more authority than it rightly pos- 
sessed, but usurpers ecclesiastical and civic have 
promptly taken advantage of indefiniteness. 

Because of the principles involved, we suggest that 
the United Lutheran Church must decide the extent 
of its jurisdiction before a memorial on the rights of 
the conscientious objector can be entertained. Has the 
Church the relationship to the conscience of its members 
that gives it standing with the government to plead that 
certain citizens shall be admitted to the position of non- 
combatants? Argument adduced in one synod was that 
registration would enable the Church to know in ad- 
vance who would seek its protection as inactive or as 
subject to particular duties. Can the Church examine 
those claiming to have conscientious objections to war 
and discriminate between valid and spurious rights. 

We do not question the sincerity of those who have 
made the pleas in behalf of those opposed to active 
participation in wars. We do very definitely desire 
fuller information before the Church in convention as- 
sembled is confronted with a demand upon its privileges 
of so great importance. Unless entertainment of these 
memorials is clearly within the jurisdiction of the dele- 
gates, we think they should be returned to the synods 
in which they originated. 


THE RIGHTS OF MEMORIALS 


It may seem an infringement on the rights of indi- 
viduals, churches and synods to limit the consideration 
of memorials at conventions. But there have already 
been instances in which decisions have been demanded, 
where in our opinion grounds on which to base a con- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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' Blesseo are 


Sister Martha Hansen, Direct 
ing Sister, Baltimore 
Motherhouse. 


Delegates to a Deaconess Motherhouse Conference at Baltimore, 
with Pastors H. Fritchel (left) and E. F. Bachmann of Milwaukee 


the merciful — 


Sister Anna Ebert, Directing 
Sister, Philadelphia 
Motherhouse. 


and Philadelphia Motherhouses respectively. Different garbs 
indicate at which Motherhouse the Sisters were trained. 


OST deaconesses are specialists in restoring 
the broken things of life. By temperament, 
character and training they are fitted to 

render Samaritan ministries to those who lie de- 
feated beside the highway of the years. Reverence 
for life as a gift from God makes them want to 
cherish and mend it in every age of man from 
infancy to senility. 

They have learned from Christ to see human 
faces—to ask themselves in every situation, “What 
is the human issue?” In a period that wants all 
service to people reduced to chart, graph and 
index card, the deaconess, though she knows the 
secondary importance of such records, keeps first 
things first. She avoids the rubber stamp sort of 
outlook upon her labors, and campaigns against 
the kind of professionalism which would harden 
her responsive woman’s heart. At their best her 
ministries are always labors of love. 

That holds true no matter what the department 
of service to which she 
is assigned. And her 
field of usefulness is 
as broad as life itself. 
Always there is that 
“plus” of merciful 
concern for those 
with whom her lot is 
east. “The love of 
Christ constraineth 
us,’ is naturally a 
favorite scripture text 
of our sisters. They 
are drawn by that 
love to meet and mas- 
ter human need. This 
fact is bravely cer- 
tified in the motto 
written by William 


Lohe for the Sisters training at Neuendettlesau: 


“What do I wish? I wish to serve— 

Whom do I wish to serve? The Lord, in His poor needy ones. 

And what is my reward? I do not serve either for reward or 
thanks, but out of gratitude and love; my reward is that I 
may do this! 

And if I perish in doing it? ‘If I perish, I perish,’ said Queen 
Esther, who knew not Him, for love of whom I would 
perish; but He will not let me perish. 

And if I grow old? still shall my heart keep fresh as a palm 
tree, and the Lord shall satisfy me with grace and mercy. 

I go in peace and free from care.” 


Every worthy gift and talent with which a 
Christian woman can be endowed finds oppor- 
tunity for expression in the work of a deaconess. 
Her posts of service are chosen in consideration 
of her special capacities, both to enable her to 
render the most useful service possible, and to 
give her the satisfaction which comes from know- 
ing that the full force of one’s life is counting for 
the good of “people.” 

Think of the variety of 


seme 


ways in which our Sis- 
ters can serve. Even 
a partial list of the 
occupations to which 
she can be called gives 
an understanding of 
the multitude of open 
doors through which 


she may go to serve. 


Sisters Rosa Dittrich, Anna 
Baumgarten, Katharina 
Bossart smile admiringly at 
Sister Magdalene von 
Bracht, their senior, as these 
happy-hearted deaconesses 
assembled in Holy Com- 
munion Church, Philadel- 
phia, for their institution’s 
Golden Jubilee celebration. 
They represent 230 years in 
the Lutheran diaconate. 


Sister Sophia Jepson, senior sister of the 
Baltimore Motherhouse, who entered the 
diaconate in 1894. 


The Philadelphia Motherhouse, Mary J. Drexel Home for the 
Aged, and the Children’s Hospital. This imposing building was 
erected in 1886 through the generosity of Mr. John D. Lankenau. 
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Our Board of Deaconess Work. L. to R. (seated): Revs. L. P. Speaker, A. 
Lewars, *Sister Sophia Jepson, Revs. *F. U. Gift, U. S. G. Rupp. (Standin 
Thomas, *W. A. Wade, Executive Secretary; H. D. Hoover, President; P. S. 
E. S. Gerberich, Mrs. G. H. Haase, Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, *Sister Anna Eber 
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A jolly company of tumblers at the Lankenau 
School for Girls. This institution is under the 
management of the Philadelphia Motherhouse. 


Some of+the 13.946 dispensary patients treated by 
the Philadelphia deaconesses and their helpers 
during 1939. 


ar 


The welcoming smile of the dea- 

coness at the door of the baby clinic 

begins the healing process for wor- 
ried mothers and ailing infants. 


Sister Magdalene von Bracht, America’s 

oldest Lutheran deaconess in point of age 

and service. She began her ministry of 
mercy in 1869. 


The Baltimore Motherhouse and training school occupies a 
commanding situation on a beautifully landscaped knoll 
June 10, 1911, was this building’s dedication date. 


enner, *E. F. Bachmann, *Sister Martha Hansey, Mrs. Elsie Singmaster 
evs. J. J. Schindel, W. C. Schaeffer, Jr.. Mr. H. R. Hagerty, Revs. L. A. 
nger, Messrs. C. C. Stoughton, Fred J. Singley, Treasurer. Absent members: 
‘ot regular members. 
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iDeaconess Seal. 


A cappella choir directed by Sister Ruth Paris 

(second from right), with Drs. W. A. Wade (left) 

and Foster U. Gift in the chancel of the chapel at 
Baltimore Motherhouse. 


Sisters Anna Ebert and Bertha Scharmer gather 
little convalescents in the vourt of the Children’ 
Hospital, at story-book time. 


A little lad’s face questions: “What 
would we do without Sister? She is 
mother’s and baby brother's 
best friend.” 


She is called to care for infants in baby clinics and 
to teach growing children in day-nurseries, schools 
and orphanages; to organize and teach in Sunday 
and weekday Church schools; to instruct girls in 
the elementary and high schools; to nurse and be- 
friend the sick, the crippled, the epileptic, the 
blind, deaf and feeble-minded; to serve in protec- 
tive, preventive and corrective institutions, child- 
placement bureaus, and to enter the overseas mis- 
sion service of the Church. 

Pastor Theodore Fliedner, founder of the Prot- 


A study in black and white. It is 
hard to say who is enjoying this 
operation more, the deaconess 
or the patient. 


estant diaconate, stressed from the beginning the 
importance of multiplying the number of dea- 
conesses serving in congregations. He believed 
parish deaconesses to have a difficult but a truly 
rewarding calling. Said he: 


“First of all, learn everything about domestic affairs; go, for a 
time, into a nursery and learn to take care of children; take 
a course of instruction in teaching little children; if you have a 
gift for it, take the full course of training as a school teacher; 
learn how to manage the rescue home of a congregation; take 
a course of instruction in sick nursing; be instructed in the care 
of those who are mentally unsound; after this become, if you 
can, a parish deaconess.” 


A great advance of the Lutheran 
Church in America awaits a church- 
wide awakening to the merit and quiet 
might of this arm of service. Here is 
the opportunity for hundreds of our 
qualified girls to make their lives min- 
ister mercifully to the deepest needs of 
their fellow men, and to advance 
Christ’s kingdom. And the reward for 
such consecration is as sure as the 
Lord’s promise: “Blessed are the mer- 
ciful for they shall obtain mercy.” 


A deaconess instructing in the chemistry- 
laboratory of the Lankenau School for Girls. 
The diaconate offers opportunity for skillful 
specialists as well as for “general 
practitioners.” 


The 1940 student body at the Baltimore 
Motherhouse. Training Sister Edna Hill 
at top center. 


Sister Bertha Dahm counsels one of the older 
girls at the Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School, 
i Mt. Vernon, New York. 


A corner of the surgical ward, Children’s Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. Any visitor who has heard 
these anxious little ones call, “Sister!” will be 
sure to know how trustfully their hearts 
respond to the care of our deaconesses. 


June 19, 1940 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


(Continued from page 16) 


4 
clusion were lacking. For ex- 
ample, the Church in conven- 
tion assembled was required 
to decide on scriptural 
grounds the right of women 
to serve as delegates to synods 
and to sit as members of 
church councils. No satisfac- 
tory conclusion was possible 
because no parallel in the 
social status of men and 
women can be found in the 
Bible and implications were 
not convincing. The memo- 
rial should have been re- 
turned. The Lutheran Church 
does not, to the best of our knowledge, claim that any 
question occurring to one of its members can be an- 
swered by citations from the Bible. Certainly eccle- 
siastical authority’s first prerogative is to determine the 
distinction between germane and irrelevant sources of 
grounds for judgments. 

If a secular precedent is needed, one needs only to 
cite the Supreme Court of the United States which, we 
are informed, quite frequently refuses to accept cases 
for argument because they deal with situations not 
under their jurisdiction. 

We urge as great care in the acceptance of respon- 
sibility as in the discharge of obligation that properly 
belong to the ecclesiastical power. 


who shall stand? 
be feared. 


Word do I hope. 


watch for the morning. 


A REFUGE FOR ALL 

WE HAVE both read in the secular press and heard 
over the radio that Pope Pius XII retired to pray after 
Mussolini’s declaration of war was made. All such an- 
nouncements were phrased in respectful terms but a 
tinge of cynicism could be detected in many of them. 
One suspected that journalists and broadcasters were 
thinking the Pope’s reputed power in the world, like 
the premature report of Mark Twain’s death, was con- 
siderably exaggerated. One newspaper called the 
Italian people the most Christian nation on earth, and 
commented that it was being led into the most mur- 
derous conflict in all the world’s history. 

One does not think less of the Pope because he re- 
sorted to prayer at so critical a time. It rather served 
to indicate a conspiracy of earthly powers of great mag- 
nitude and temporarily in the ascendency. One thinks 
reverently and sorrowfully of that infinitely holy One 
whom the political leaders of His age drove to agonized 
petition amid the olive trees of Gethsemane, and to 
later submission. 

Nor was Pius XII the only one who sought sanctuary 
on that blood-laden June 10. Even here in the United 
States the hearts of parents felt fear for the future of 
their families. The age at which enlistment could be 
demanded by the government was a subject of inquiry 
in many places of information, and an almost universal 
“God forbid” that we shall be involved was heard. The 
humblest as well as the highest citizen’s thoughts turned 
Christward and from lips everywhere the prayer for 
peace was addressed to God. One realizes at such times 


PSALM 130 


Out of the depths: have I cried unto Thee, O Lord. 

Lord, hear my voice: let Thine ears be attentive to 
the voice of my supplications. 

If Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities: O Lord, 


But there is forgiveness with Thee: that Thou mayest 
I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait: and in His 


My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning: I say, more than they that 


Let Israel hope in the Lord, for with the Lord there 
is mercy: and with Him is plenteous redemption. 
And He shall redeem Israel: from all his iniquities. 


how alike in measurements 
we all are, and how regard- 
less of persons in access to our 
Father in heaven. It is not 
farther from the poor man’s 
cot to the throne of grace 
than from the Vatican’s couch 
to Him Who answers prayer. 
And no official proclamation 
at times like these is needed 
to put us on our knees, and to 
put into all our hearts the 
petition for a true peace. 


“THE LUTHERAN” SUGGESTS 
WE REMIND both our read- 
ers and our government that America has hitherto 
chosen and undertaken to maintain a relationship of 
neutrality in this terrible war. That relationship should 
be continued. The move made at long last by Mussolini 
adds what the average man most dreaded from any 
regime of dictatorship. It was its timing rather than its 
unexpectedness that made its appearance a serious 
temptation for America’s joining the Allies. But to 
permit the Italian opportunist to drag the United States 
into actual combat is to remove from the whole world 
the only effective barrier to complete subjugation of 
religious freedom and of representative government. At 
this moment we are unprepared for war. We cannot 
rescue the world’s most valuable privileges by bravely 
inviting our own defeat. America’s and the Western 
Hemisphere’s place of power at this crisis is judicial. 
The future of the world’s culture must be protected at 
the peace table. This will be possible only by insistence 
from a powerful, well-armed group of non-participants. 
The western continent’s destiny is not glory but justice, 
not victory but the stability of civic, industrial, racial 
and religious institutions. The United States of America 
must remain neutral. Its government must not for a 
moment doubt the desire of the citizens that we con- 
tinue “as we are.” 

Since many militant groups and individuals seem in- 
clined to break down neutrality, their efforts must be 
countered and their clamors drowned out by the louder 
and more numerous voices of the people in whom re- 
ligion is an excitant toward peace. We feel sure that 
in all our congregations there will be prayers for our 
continuance in peace next Sunday, June 23, and in the 
future if our status among international relations con- 
tinues as it now is. One effect of such prayers may well 
take the form of communications from worshipers to 
the “powers that be.” America’s government is, and we 
hope will remain, a democracy. 

But the role of neutral which we have in mind calls 
for equipment with power. Civic power in its ultimate 
form is military. As conditions now are, America must 
be not only able to express its convictions in words but 
also with weapons of war. For such as must be com- 
pelled, the means of compelling must be in hand. Use- 
fulness at a peace table requires armament—the very 
best armament that a great country can build for itself 
in the support of peace. 
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God’s Inclusive Love 
Jonah Learns the Wideness of God’s Mercy 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Jonah 3: 1-10; 4: 10, 11. The Sunday School Lesson for June 30 


JONAH’S tragic, yet successful, mis- 
sionary experience is recorded in the 
book named after him. On the great 
highway of the nations, Jonah lived a 
few miles from Nazareth, at the time 
of Nineveh’s dominant power. Nineveh 
was important but pagan; its people 
were prosperous but in peril because 
of sins. Jonah had no feeling but hatred 
and resentment for the Ninevites. He 
was true to his Jewish prejudices. He 
could not see why God cared what 
happened to Nineveh’s people. He re- 
fused to believe that He really intended 
a plan of saving the Ninevites, and 
openly rebelled against any role of 
kindness toward them for himself. He 
preferred to run away from duty and 
God to being found in Nineveh, preach- 
ing a way of escape for them. When 
finally he did get to Nineveh, Jonah 
had little heart in his preaching except 
in the part of it that denounced the 
people for their sins. He found fault 
with God for His willingness to forgive 
them and bless them. It seemed to be 
a disappointment to Jonah that he 
could not have the chance of seeing 
the city destroyed. He apparently was 
ashamed of himself for having any part 
in showing the Ninevites the way of 
escape. But the Book of Jonah ap- 
proaches the Gospel in its declaration 
of God’s inclusive love, and the proof 
it gives of the wideness of God’s 
mercy. Jonah had to learn these truths. 


Lasting Love 

God’s love would not be thwarted; 
God would not give up. Jonah might 
try to escape duty, but God brought 
him back to the task that was repulsive 
to him. Geod’s love lasts beyond the 
refusal of man to serve Him. God does 
not change His plans because one of 
His servants fails Him. The remark- 
able thing in the case of Jonah is that 
God did not let him die in exile and 
shame and put another in his place. 
God’s love was lasting, both for 
Nineveh and for Jonah. Nineveh must 
have its chance to be saved, and Jonah 
his chance to be a good minister of God 
to the doomed Ninevites. Jonah, no 
matter how unwillingly, became a tes- 
timony to God’s unfailing love. Nineveh 
never knew what a struggle Jonah had 
gone through before preaching to them 
on their city streets. God must have 
taken the Ninevites under control, else 
they would have thrown Jonah out as 
a deluded Jew, a foreigner whose rav- 
ings were due to fanaticism, or some- 


thing worse. It is hard to imagine any 
people listening to a message such as 
Jonah preached, without turning 
against him as an intolerable nuisance 
who was meddling in matters outside 
his business. God’s love took Jonah 
under control and used him and his 
words for God’s own ends, regardless 
of the attitude of mind and heart of 
Jonah. These people showed repentance 
deep and sincere, even the king taking 
the lead in the demonstration. They 
made no show of their repentance. 
God’s ceaseless, persistent love has a 
scope broad enough to include all 
peoples. 


Persuasive Preaching 

Jonah’s preaching was the means 
used by God for reaching the hearts 
of the Ninevites. That was persuasive 
preaching, the kind that men cannot 
hear and remain as they are. They are 
impelled to act on its warnings, prom- 
ises and prescriptions for life. By some 
local means of circulation Jonah’s 
preaching was carried through the great 
city. When the king heard it, he as- 
sumed leadership and ordered the proc- 
lamation of a fast, the use of sackcloth, 
and the outcry of repentance. The king 
set the example. He asked nothing of 
his people that he did not first do. The 
potency of Jonah’s words were not due 
to his deep concern, a soul yearning 
for the saving of Nineveh, but to the 


THINK OF THESE 


Ir we turn the Book of Jonah into a 
hard-to-believe story, we miss its pur- 
pose. 


The Book of Jonah got into the Bible 
because it is the high point of mission- 
ary literature in the Old Testament. 


No good can come to us from oppos- 
ing God’s plans; we display folly when 
we dictate to God concerning what we 
will do. 


Jonah seemed to hate himself for his 
success in Nineveh; he despised what 
God approved. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. God’s Message to a Pagan City. Jonah 
3: 1-4. 

T. Mercy for a Penitent People. Jonah 3: 5-10. 

W. A Peevish Prophet. cea 4:10, 11 


Th. A Greater Than Jonah, Luke 11: 29-32. 
F. An Open Door to the Gentiles. Acts 11: 


7-21, 
. The Righteous Judge of All Peoples. Psalm 
96: 1-10. 
“Go Ye Into All the World.” Matt. 28: 
16-20. 
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power of God working through these 
words. Jonah was God’s prophet, even 
if not as willingly as he should have 
been. God saw the sincerity of the 
repentance of the people. He “re- 
pented of the evil that he had said that 
he would do unto them; and he did it 
not.” 
Personal Interest 

This gourd story shows up Jonah’s 
personal interest as being allowed to 
be greater than his interest in saving 
Nineveh. Because it gave him passing 
protection from the scorching sun, 
while he waited to see the city de- 
stroyed, Jonah was out of sorts when 
God allowed it to wither. Jonah would 
spare the gourd to please himself, be- 
cause he had use for the gourd. God 
turned his attitude and words back on 
him, and used them to show how God 
was justified in wanting Nineveh spared 
because He had use for its people. This 
matter of the gourd forcibly gave Jonah 
the evidence of God’s concern for the 
safety and salvation of the people of 
Nineveh. So Nineveh was spared. 


NEVER MISSED 


THE class member who never misses 
attending his class is never missed 
from his place and from his activity. 
Nothing startling or informing about 
such a sentence! 

The adult class likes the member who 
is never missed because he never misses 
attending and taking part in the class. 
When he is there he is interested and 
interesting. He knows what is going 
on, what it is all about, because he has 
given thought to it. He knows what 
the class program, plans, and pro- 
cedures are. He enjoys singing when 
the class sings, reading when it reads, 
praying when it prays, studying when 
it studies, giving when it gives; he 
never misses any share he can have in 
the life and work of the class. He is 
not officious, even if an officer. He is 
never too humble to be a helper, or too 
proud. If he is one of the rank and file, 
he does not straggle from the ranks. 

There are members like that in every 
class. They have never missed the class 
and the class has never missed them. 
Such members stand in striking con- 
trast with some other members who 
can be absent and never miss the class, 
because it has never yet been allowed 
to mean anything to them, or never be 
missed by the class because they have 
never yet meant anything to the class. 

An honor list of the “never missed” 
might be set up to give due credit to 
the members whose faithfulness makes 
the maintenance of the class possible. 
It wouldn’t be “nice” to suggest that a 
dishonor list might be made with the 
heading, Absent—Never Missed. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


THEIR PLACE—AND OUR 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Romans 10: 11, 15 


M. Edwin 
Thomas, D.D., is 
one of the execu- 
tive secretaries of 
the Board of For- 
eign Missions and 
president of the 
Lutheran Foreign 
Missions Confer- 
ence of America. 
Through his kind- 
ness this topic is 
presented in in- 
terview form. Dr. 
Thomas is not a 
mere theorist in 
foreign missions 
but served six- 
teen years in India prior to his call to the 
staff. His final answer indicates the place 
which the Board’s direct missionary service 
holds in his heart. Young folks considering 
missionary service as a career will always 
find a sympathetic advisor in Dr. Thomas. 


\ 


DR. M. E. THOMAS 


Do you consider the missionary program 
of the Church essential to the character 
and purpose of the church, or something 
that is a matter of choice to the Christian? 
Can man be a Christian and disbelieve in 
missions? 

THE missionary program is not only 
a vital part of the church, but it is the 
very life of the church. A church can- 
not long survive if it neglects to wit- 
ness to the truth as found in our Sa- 
viour. No man can be a Christian who 
does not strive to tell others of the 
good news of salvation. Christ Himself 
was the first missionary. He was sent 
by His Father to proclaim to a lost 
world the forgiveness of sins, through 
faith in Him. Jesus said, “As the Father 
hath sent me, so send I you.” That in- 
cludes every man. 


What part of the program of the U. L. 
C. A. could be designated as missionary? 


Every part, all parts, the entire set-up 
of the U. L. C. A. is missionary. This 
includes all the boards and auxiliaries. 
Choose a board at random. The Board 
of Ministerial Pensions and Relief. Its 
whole program is for others. It has been 
established to care for needy ministers, 
their widows and minor children. What 
of the Brotherhood or of the Luther 
League? These, too, live and work for 
others. As soon as any of them become 
self-centered, they grow lifeless, indif- 
ferent, weak. 


How do you reply to the oft heard alibi, 
“Why send missionaries abroad when there 
are so many unsaved at home?” 


Our reply is that we must and can 
do both. The unsaved in America must 
not be neglected. The same is true for 
all lands. Christ said, “Ye shall be 
witnesses unto me in Jerusalem.” But 
He did not stop there. He included all 
of Judea, and Samaria, and “unto the 
uttermost parts of the world.” How un- 
Christ-like we would be if we were 
only interested in saving the people of 
our own city, of our own state, or of 
our own nation. To be Christ-like, we 
must have the vision of Christ. People 
who are seeking excuses for not doing 
their duty, often use this argument “of 
many unsaved at home.” 


What are some of the terms used in 
place of Foreign Missions and Home Mis- 
sions? Do you favor a change in term- 
inology? 


Some use the terms, World Missions 
and National Missions, or World Fel- 
lowship and American Missions. We 
prefer World Missions and National 
Missions, though World Missions might 
be used for both. The terms “foreign” 
and “home” should be dropped from 
our vocabulary, when referring to 
“Missions.” Christ is not foreign to any 
land. He is “the light of the world.” 
He made no distinction as to nation, 
race or color. Then why should we? 


How do you answer the objection that 
the religions of the non-Christian world 
are good enough and we should not 
proselyte their adherents? 


The world has had many reformers 
but only one Saviour. Christianity is 
the only religion whose leader died and 
rose again. He alone is the sinless One. 
Apart from Him there is no salvation. 
Other religions may embody some good 
teachings, but no-one or all combined 
reveal a way of escape from sin and 
death. Christ alone is “the Way, the 
Truth and the Life.” 


What special responsibilities rest on 
American Lutherans due to the present 
world situation? 


The apostle Paul said, “Do good unto 
all men, especially to those who are of 
the household of faith.” In this connec- 
tion we refer to the plight of our fellow 
Lutherans in Poland, Finland, Den- 
mark, Norway and their mission fields, 
including those of Germany. In a time 
like this we American Lutherans face 
unprecedented responsibility. The ap- 
peal of the American Section of the 
Lutheran World Convention during 
February, March and April of this year 
was timely, and has met with good re- 
sponse. But the task is not finished. 


What opportunities for aiding the cause 
of missions are open to the member of a 
Lutheran congregation? 


He can pray, for “prayer changes 
things.” 

He can subscribe for Board publica- 
tions and thus keep informed. 

He can contribute to the apportion- 
ment and urge that his congregation 
meet its apportionment. 

He can support a “Special” of the 
Board. 

He can make the effort to have his 
congregation support a missionary or 
parish abroad. 


What is the greatest need just now of 
the Foreign Mission Board of the U. L. 
Ca Ay 


This varies according to the fields. 

India needs additional budget. She 
is in debt. Repairs to many buildings 
are urgent and her workers are under- 
paid. 

Africa needs more missionaries and 
increased budget. 

China is calling for increased budget. 

Japan desires more missionaries. 

Argentina is begging for more mis- 
sionaries. 

British Guiana asks for more funds 
to enlarge the work. 


Can you be hopeful for the future of 
the missionary program? Please give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


Our reply is positively in the affirma- 
tive. 

Because annual reports recently re- 
ceived from all our fields are encourag- 
ing and optimistic. 

Because of renewed interest mani- 
fested in Christianity in lands like 
China, Africa and South America. 

Because of rapidly developing native 
leadership. Each of our six fields has 
its ordained national ministry. 

Because interest in World Missions 
on the part of our church members in 
America is on the increase. 

Because “Jesus shall reign where’er 
the sun doth his successive journeys 
run.” His promises are yea and amen. 


If you had it to do over again would 
you give your life to the business of mis- 
sions? 


There is a familiar saying, “Once a 
missionary, always a missionary.” That 
is most certainly true in my case. If I 
had a hundred lives to give, I would 
give all of them in the service of my 
King, the Prince of Peace. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic, June 30. Next, 

High-powered Educators—The Press. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PASTORAL WORK 


By Eric S. Waterhouse. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. 1940. Pages 316. Price, 
$2.50. 


In recent years the study of Applied 
Psychology has been pursued extensively. 
The application of the principles of psy- 
chology to the work of the ministry has 
been investigated extensively also. Many 
good books have been published in this 
field. 

This book belongs to that class. The 
author has had an equally long experience 
in the pastorate and the professorate. He 
is professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
in Richmond College in the University of 
London. The book is the final volume in 
the London Theological Library of which 
the author is the general editor. 

“No man was made a better minister by 
knowing the theory of psychology alone, 
but many a man has been made far more 
effective by being able to bring his knowl- 
edge of psychology into relationship with 
his work.” Thus the author describes his 
point of view and suggests the task which 
he sets for himself. He knows the theory, 
and various schools of thought, in the field 
of psychology. He selects the best in theory 
and shows how to bring it into relation- 
ship with the work of the ministry. In a 
very plain and practical way he discusses 
the psychological factors in the daily work 
of the minister, in the conduct of worship, 
and in mental healing. In four chapters 
under the latter subject a group of more 
recent problems with which the minister 
must deal are treated in a reasonable, 
spiritual, and balanced manner. The book 
will help a minister who uses it. 

M. L. Strrewatr. 


AND PILATE SAID... 


By Frank Morison. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pages 275. Price, $2.75. 


With the keen sense and the tireless 
energy of a detective set to fathom a mys- 
tery, or dispel a blunder in commonly- 
accepted opinion, the author makes a 
minute study of the ten years of Pilate’s 
public life in Palestine. He pursues the 
same meticulous method that he used in 
his fascinating book, “Who Moved the 
Stone?” He spent enough time in the 
places involved in studying Pilate’s life as 
Procurator, to reach independent conclu- 
sions, at times divergent from even schol- 
ar’s dicta. He weighed the bearing on the 
quest for exact information, of dates and 
days and hours, of distances, ruins, towers, 
and aqueducts. He concludes that some 
ancient prejudices should be destroyed 
and that Pilate may be presented in a new 
and perhaps more human light. It is not 
the author’s purpose to lift Pilate above 
criticism or to give him any sort of “halo.” 
His aim is to get at the facts and note the 
social, political, and religious forces and 
prejudices with which he had to cope. 

The period of Pilate’s authority is divided 
into three episodes: (1) When he came to 
Caesarea as governor of Judea, when his 


great political blunder was exposed and 
he realized it; (2) when, as a more mature 
and wiser ruler, he launched projects of 
building to prove he was true to the Roman 
tradition; but by forcing the use of Tem- 
ple tax to pay the bill he precipitated 
popular revolts which had to be put down 
with almost violent firmness; (3) and when 
the trial and crucifixion of Jesus caused a 
break between him and the High Priest 
Caiaphas, who prior to that time had co- 
operated with him to get his approval and 
the favor of Rome. 

What part Pilate had in the arrest, trial, 
and sentencing of Jesus, and how it came 
about that Pilate spoke to Jesus, and much 
more of real interest—all in all it is an 
informing, thrilling book. It is a thorough 
examination of the character of a man 
whose dealing with Jesus and His times 
put his name in the Apostles’ Creed: 
“Suffered under Pontius Pilate.” 

D. Burr Smiru. 


FIFTY YEARS IN AMERICA 


By N. N. Ronning. The Friend Publish- 
ing Company. Price, $2.00. 


Under a commonplace title, the author 
makes a rich contribution to Lutheran 
American literature. 

Woven into the story of an immigrant 
boy, who has become the successful pub- 
lisher of Christian literature, are thumb- 
nail sketches of eminent men of the North- 
west. We see the effects of the New Eng- 
landers, who preceded the Norwegians, on 
the cultural development of the new- 
comers. Pathos, humor, and hard convic- 
tions color the picture of heroic men and 
women who pioneered in the new land. 

The Lutherans of America owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Ronning for his book, 
which depicts for us some of the many 
characteristics which make our Lutheran 
Church. G. H. Becuroxp. 


WOMEN LEADERS 


Edited by Philip Henry Lotz. Associa- 
tion Press, New York City. Price, $1.25. 


This is the second volume of a series, 
Creative Personalities, being published for 
teachers and leaders of young people’s 
groups, and also as live, worth-while, 
gripping reading for young people them- 
selves. Short, well-written biographies of 
world leaders are always in demand, and 
this volume will hold its own in that field. 

These sketches include women leaders 
of recent times and our contemporaries— 
Jane Addams, Evangeline Booth, Edith 
Cavell, Marie Curie, Amelia Earhart, 
Helen Keller, Muriel Lester, Jenny Lind, 
Florence Nightingale, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Maude Royden, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Susannah Wesley, Frances Willard, 
and Mary E. Woolley. 

The fields in which these women lead are 
many and varied. In order to make this 
work very helpful for teachers, each chap- 
ter contains a section of suggestions for 
study and for further reading; a few have 
some worship suggestions. M. G. Horn. 
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“Your samples came this morning, and 
with pardonable pride in fine workman- 
ship, I took them in to show to a local 
business man, and a good friend of mine. 
To my surprise and delight, he promptly 


told me to order them for a year, and he 


would underwrite the expense.” 


TRUE STORY 
ABOUT THE NEW 
CHURCH BULLETIN 


SERVICE 


Beginning September Ist there will be 
four-page folders for each Sunday. Out- 
side pages will be attractive pictures and 
messages on themes related to the Church 
Year and information of particular in- 
terest to Lutherans. Inside pages are blank 


for local use. 


Forty cents per hundred. 


White for samples 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION 
HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia,S.C. Pittsburgh 
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LUTHERAN WOMEN AT 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Tue Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod held their 
spring Middle Tennessee Conference May 
21 at St. Paul’s Church, Nashville, the Rev. 
Day B. Werts pastor. The theme was 
“Peace with Man” and “Peace with God.” 

The afternoon session was opened by the 
president, Mrs. W. Knapp Bailey. The 
opening devotions were led by Mrs. H. C. 
Castor of Memorial Church, on “Peace 
with Man.” A short address of welcome 
was given by Mrs. R. E. Buck, to which 
Mrs. Louis Bass responded. The business 
session followed. 

The speaker for the afternoon was Mrs. 
W. Murdock McCleod, president of the 
Y. W. C. A. She spoke on “Peace with 
Man.” 

Closing devotions for the afternoon ses- 
sion were led by Mrs. H. Smith of Crowell 
Memorial Church, Shelbyville, Tenn. The 
closing prayer and benediction were given 
by the Rev. H. C. Castor. Supper was 
served by the women of St. Paul’s. Dur- 
ing this hour the Young Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of First Church presented 
a program arranged by Mrs. Clarence 
Siegrist, Miss Carolyn Thoman presiding. 
“The Lord’s Prayer” was sung by Miss 
Bertha Hanry. Mrs. Chris Hanry repre- 
sented the Women’s Missionary Society. 
The Children of the Church presented a 
program directed by Mrs. I. W. Gernert. 

The meditation, “Peace Within Our- 
selves,” was given by Dr. I. W. Gernert, 
and the Benediction by Mrs. Charles 
Martin. 

The president, Mrs. W. Knapp Bailey, 
opened the evening session. Devotions 
were led by Mrs. John Roesch on the 
theme, “Peace with God.” Mr. Marion 
Lane of First Church, gave a very inter- 
esting report from the recent youth con- 
ference which was held at Wittenberg 
College. 

The speaker at the evening session was 

Dr. John Benton, dean of Vanderbilt 
School of Religion, speaking on “Peace 
with God.” 

An anthem was sung by St. Paul’s choir. 
The candlelight installation service was 
conducted by the Rev. Day B. Werts. 


New Officers 


President, Mrs. W. Knapp Bailey; vice- 
president, Mrs. J. D. Larsen; secretary, 
Mrs. Day B. Werts; statistician, Mrs. Roy 
Capp; treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Rollins; pastor 
adviser, the Rev. H. C. Castor. 

The fall conference will be held at First 
Church, Nashville, October 15, 1940. 

The following churches were repre- 
sented: First, St. Paul and Memorial of 
Nashville, and Crowell, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

The conference’ was organized last July 
at the home of the president, Mrs. W. 
Knapp Bailey. 

The meeting was held in God’s great 
outdoors. 

During these ten months we have made 
progress under the capable leadership of 
our president, Mrs. Bailey. Our week of 
prayer services were held in the four Lu- 
theran churches of Nashville, one day at 
each church. Our mission study class was 
held in March, using as our textbook, “A 
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Cloud of Witnesses,” conducted by our 
inspiring leader, Mrs. J. D. Larsen of 
United Church. Mrs. H. C. Castor. 


MARYLAND YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CONGRESS 


Ox Youtu! Losers—Winners? was the 
theme of the twelfth Young Women’s 
Congress of Maryland held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Baltimore, the Rev. John B. 
Rupley pastor. 

The Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, Baltimore, 
gave an inspiring address on “Despoilers of 
the Home.” 

Sister Miriam Shirey, former dean of 
women at Newberry College, Newberry, 
S. C., used “Other Gods” as her topic. 

Ways and means of solving some of these 
perplexing questions were brought to light 
during the Panel Forum. Spirited discus- 
sion was presented by Dr. James Ooster- 
ling, Mrs. Gould Wickey, the Rev. Ralph 
Tabor, Sister Miriam, Miss Barbara Wieg- 
and, Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, and Miss 
Frances Miller, chairman. An outgrowth 
of the panel was a motion that the Con- 
gress petition the Maryland Synod to in- 
augurate a Youth Church School and to 
ask the proper boards of the Church to 
provide courses of study pertinent to 
youth problems for use in such a school. 

Missionary speakers were Misses Helene 
Harder and Mabel Dysinger from Japan 
and Africa, respectively. Miss Harder 
pointed gut the conflicting loyalties facing 
Japanese youth and of the need for young 
missionaries to help them find the real 
truth. Miss Dysinger related the educa- 
tional advantages offered through the mis- 
sion schools in Africa. 

The Congress dinner climaxed the day. 
Mrs. Sardeson, guest speaker, used the 
verse, “And JI, if I be lifted up will draw 
all men unto me,” with her topic, “The 
Strengthening Force.” 

Besides a group for presidents and treas- 
urers, discussions centered around the 
questions, Missionary Societies—Bewilder- 
ing or Enlightening? and Keeping or 
Using? 

New officers are: Miss Frances B. Miller, 
Manchester, Md., president; Miss Helen 
Lawson, Baltimore, Md., vice-president; 
Mrs. Henry Wilson, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
secretary; and Miss Mary Louise Stitely, 
Waynesboro, Pa., treasurer. 

Mary O’DELL. 


NEBRASKA BROTHERHOOD 


Wirn 170 persons attending, the twenty- 
third annual convention of the Nebraska 
State Brotherhood of the United Lutheran 
Church was held at Grand Island, Nebr., 
May 20. Fifteen Brotherhoods had dele- 
gates attending. 

The report of President William F. 
Kedde, Omaha, revealed that the state now 
has 27 active Brotherhoods, 22 in the 
Nebraska Synod and five in the Midwest. 
Ten of these have already met their finan- 
cial quotas for the biennial convention of 
the Brotherhood to be held at Omaha Octo- 
ber 6-8. 

How much time President Kedde is de- 
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voting to assuring success for the national 
meeting in Omaha was shown by his re- 
port, which revealed that he has attended 
meetings of 24 local Brotherhoods, spoken 
at six district rallies and contacted more 
than 275 men through six intersynodical 
rallies. In every case he has boosted the 
national convention with enthusiastic re- 
sults. 

All officers of the Nebraska Brotherhood 
were re-elected as follows: William F. 
Kedde, Omaha, president; William C. Sund, 
South Sioux City, vice-president; D, L. 
Tyrrell, Lincoln, secretary; and H. L. 
Wochner, York, treasurer. 

Six men were elected delegates at large 
to the Omaha convention: H. G. Gamerl, 
William L. Parsons, V. B. Elseffer, H. W. 
Ockerby, and Mr. Kedde, all of Omaha, 
and Mr. Tyrrell. 

Indications that the Nebraska Brother- 
hood will have more than thirty congrega- 
tional organizations shortly were given 
when three congregations asked Mr. Kedde 
to visit them for the purpose of establish- 
ing brotherhoods. 

Mr. Kedde announced that the banquet 
to be held in connection with the national 
Lutheran Brotherhood in Omaha will cost 
delegates only $1.50 a plate instead of $2 as 
originally planned. 

Dr. H. D. Hoover, professor of practical 
theology at Gettysburg Seminary, gave the 
banquet address. “Be Men of God” was 
his exhortation to the Brotherhood. 


MICHIGAN LUTHERAN 
STUDENT FOUNDATION 


Tue Lutheran Student Foundation of the 
University of Michigan held its annual 
business meeting and banquet in the Par- 
ish Hall of Zion Church, Ann Arbor, Sun- 
day, May 5. Organized in 1938 by pastors 
and interested laymen to receive and ad- 
minister funds for the purpose of pro- 
moting the spiritual, moral, and social wel- 
fare of Lutheran students attending the 
university in accordance with the teach- 
ings of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
the Foundation celebrated its first full year 
of existence with well over a hundred 
members. Membership is governed by an 
annual fee of $1.00, or a sustaining mem- 
bership fee of $5.00. Mr. Melvin D. Ander- 
son of Grand Rapids, vice-president of 
the Foundation, presided as toastmaster for 
the interesting program, which included 
selections by the Student Quartet and re- 
marks by George Hanson, retiring pres- 
ident of L. S. A., and Stewart Anderson, 
the next president of L. S. A. The eve- 
ning was brought to a climax with an ad- 
dress by Dr. Carroll J. Rockey, pastor of 
Hope Lutheran Church, Detroit. 

The principal business of the day was 
the election of five trustees, and all retir- 
ing members were returned to office, for 
it was felt that the Foundation would profit 
by their year’s experience. Prof. Paul 
Kauper of Ann Arbor, president of the 
Foundation, indicated that the immediate 
aim of the Foundation is to support at 
least a part-time secretary to aid the stu- 
dent pastor in reaching the 575 Lutheran 
students attending the university. 

Anson SOLEM. 
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Bicentennial Celebrations 


LITTLE ZION, INDIANFIELD, 
REVIEWS 210 YEARS OF 
HISTORY 


THE anniversary services at the Indian- 
field Lutheran Church near Telford, Pa., 
Sunday morning, afternoon and evening, 
May 19, commemorating the two hundred 
tenth anniversary year of the congrega- 
tion and the fiftieth of the Sunday schooi, 
will long be remembered by those present 
and the congregation. Noted representa- 
tives of the Church participated in the 
services and visiting choirs sang. Friends 
of the congregation and members came 
from great distances. 

The Sunday school session in the morn- 
ing was followed by the service conducted 
by Pastor Charles F, Brobst. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, promotional secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church, The anthem was 
sung by the combined choirs of St. Paul’s 
Church, Telford, and Little Zion, Indian- 
field. 

The address at the Homecoming Service 
in the afternoon was made by a grandson 
of the congregation, the Rev. William A. 
Fluck of Reading, Pa. He is a descendant 
of the Roeller family, the father and son 
having served the congregation as pastors 
for sixty-eight years. Greetings were 
brought by Dr. J. H. Waidelich, pastor of 
St. Michael’s, Sellersville, who has been 
closely identified with the pastors of 
Indianfield for fifty years, and is pastor of 
a congregation organized by a pastor of 
Indianfield, the Rev. Frederick Walz. St. 
Michael’s Choir sang two anthems. Greet- 
ings were also brought by Mrs. C. R. 
Fetter, Allentown; the Rev. H. S. Kidd, 
Souderton; and the Rev. M. O. Heller, 
Trumbauersville. 


Young People Start Fund 


At this service the first offering for a 
proposed church school building was re- 
ceived from representatives of the Young 
People, the Sunday school, the Missionary 
Society, the choir, The Children of the 
Church and the congregation. The offer- 
ings during the day amounting to $809.83 
will be used for this purpose also. The 
Rev. H. A. Weaver of Kulpsville, and the 
Rev. Edwin Andreas of Sellersville also 
participated in the afternoon service. 

In the evening the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Arthur H. Getz of Philadel- 
phia, associated with the Parish and 
Church School Board, his subject being, 
“Christian Education.” Greetings were 
brought by the Rev. H. H. Krauss of Red 
Hill, president of the Norristown Confer- 
ence; the Rev. I. O. Schell, the Rev. E. H. 
Trafford, and the Rev. A. T. Smith. St. 
Paul’s Choir sang the anthem. 

This congregation was organized in 1730 
and worshiped in a log church. It was 
received into the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania in 1751. The present building was 
erected in 1792 during the pastorate of the 
Rev. Conrad Roeller. After being a part 
of several parishes, in 1937 it became a 
part of the present parish, consisting of 
St. Paul’s, Telford, and the Indianfield 
Church. The membership is 268 persons. 


The pastors of this church have been: 
Pastor Streiter, 1730-40; John Conrad 
Andreas, 1742-50; Lucas Raus, 1751-53; 
Frederick Schultz, 1753-63; John Joseph 
Roth, 1763-67; John Michael Enterline, 
1767-71; Conrad Roeller, 1772-98; John 
George Roeller, 1800-40; Engelbert 
Piexotto, 1841-64; Frederick Walz, 1865-92; 
Clinton R. Fetter, 1893-1936; the Rev. 
Charles F. Brobst since 1937. Thus it is 
seen that this congregation has a record 
for long pastorates. 

The congregation has sent four sons into 
the ministry: the Rev. John George 
Roeller, the Rev. Isaac Roeller, the Rev. 
Adolph Walz, and the Rev. J. F. C. Fluck. 


ST. JOHN’S, EASTON, PA. 


THE two hundredth anniversary of St. 
John’s congregation, Easton, Pa., was 
celebrated May 12 to 19. The anniversary 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. Dr. Pfatteicher’s 
father began his ministry in this congre- 
gation. Dr. Franklin K. Fretz, who has 
been pastor of St. John’s for twenty-eight 
years, spoke on “The Ideology of St. 
John’s.” He mentioned those who have 
served church and state during the years 
of her development. Four congregations 
of Easton were directly established through 
the efforts of this congregation. » 

At an afternoon Vesper Service a stir- 
ring address was delivered by Dr. Gould 
Wickey, executive secretary of the Board 
of Education, and Hon. Arthur H. James, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Governor James showed his full 
acquaintance with the early settlers of 
Pennsylvania and spoke of the large con- 
tribution made by the Lutheran immi- 
grants from the Forks of the Delaware and 
Lehigh throughout what is now the 
choicest and most prosperous section of 
the Commonwealth. He also 
spoke of the church as the 
most potent force in saving 
civilization from all the “isms” 
that are now so prevalent and 
from the materialistic philos- 
ophy which is trying to dis- 
place God in His universe. 

Wednesday evening an ad- 
dress was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Paul Z. Strodach, 
who was an assistant at St. 
John’s after his graduation 
from the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary and was instrumental in 
the establishment of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd. 
Other pastors representing the 
daughters of St. John’s brought 
greetings, namely, the Rev. 
Paul Wolper of Christ congre- 
gation, established in 1844; the 
Rev. Walter G. C. Veit, pastor 
of Zion Church, established in 
1870; the Rev. E. J. Heilman, 
pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
established in 1886; and the 
Rev. Charles Rahn, pastor of 
the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, established in 1902. The 
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Rev. D. S. Hafer of St. James Church, 
Greenwich Township, Phillipsburg, which 
congregation was a part of the parish in 
Colonial days, also spoke. 

The celebration was planned for several 
years and took a three-fold objective. The 
first was the publication of a history of 
the congregation. This was written by Dr. 
Barbara Fretz Kempton, daughter of the 
present pastor. It contains over three 
hundred pages of historical matter, all of 
which has been taken from original 
sources. There are no statements in the 
work that have come down by tradition. 
A photostatic copy of the burial record of 
George Taylor, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, is found in the book as 
well as many copies of original letters 
from some of the older schoolmasters and 
pastors. The Sunday school of this con- 
gregation, organized in 1832, has had only 
four superintendents in its entire history. 

The second objective was the arrange- 
ment of the anniversary services, which 
concluded with the two hundredth anni- 
versary celebration of Holy Communion on 
Trinity Sunday. 

The third objective of the celebration 
was the presentation of a pageant entitled, 
“Witnesses to the Light.” This was given 
two successive evenings in the auditorium 
of the Easton High School and was wit- 
nessed by more than two thousand peo- 
ple. It was written and directed by Mrs. 
Herman Heyl, a member of the congre- 
gation. It depicted eight outstanding 
scenes in the history of the congregation. 
All the costumes were period costumes, 
and the rendition of the pageant required 
two hundred characters. It was a memo- 
rial representing all who served in this 
congregation during its two hundred years 
of history. 


Dr. Fretz’s Pastorate 
- During the twenty-eight years of the 
present pastorate the congregation raised 
a total of $560,809 and contributed towards 
benevolent objects $141,154. A large con- 


gregational debt was paid, many improve- 
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ments in the physical plant 
were made and an Endow- 
ment Fund now amounting 
to over $81,000 is per- 
manently invested. This 
fund will be greatly aug- 
mented in years to come 
when certain bequests 
which have been made be- 
come available. 

During the present pas- 
torate 1,037 children were 
baptized as well as 110 
adults; 1,807 persons were 
received into the member- 
ship of the congregation by 
certificate of transfer and 
profession of faith. The 
pastor officiated at the mar- 
riage of 908 couples and 
buried 911 people. Sister 
Edith Stagg of the Phila- 
delphia Motherhouse has served as dea- 
coness for thirty-two years, and has con- 
ducted a daily kindergarten which opens 
each fall with a waiting list. 


WHEELING CHURCH FREE 
FROM DEBT 


Wheeling, W. Va. First Lutheran Church 
celebrated its release from all debt in- 
cumbrances with a special service the lat- 
ter part of April, the last payment upon 
the same having been made possible 
through an offering on Easter. This has 
been the only method of finance for spe- 
cial objectives since 1922. So far as is 
known, this is the first time the congre- 
gation has been debt free since 1870, when 
the original church structure was erected. 
This apparently belated accomplishment 
was not due to slackness of effort but be- 
cause every time the congregation had 
nearly achieved its goal a plunge was 
made into more indebtedness through ren- 
ovations or additions to property. 

The more recent liabilities were incurred 
through the purchase of a parsonage in 
1922 at a cost of $20,000, and property im- 
‘provements made in 1927 at an expense of 
a like sum. Also this congregation has 
always willingly sacrificed its own pro- 
gram for the special appeals coming from 
the United Lutheran Church, having con- 
tributed $4,500 to the Ministerial Pension 
Fund and $1,500 to the more recent Amer- 
ican Mission Board Appeal, not overlook- 
ing numerous other opportunities along 
the way. In addition it has, with the ex- 
ception of one year, paid its full appor- 
tionment, generally with an excess, since 
the earliest records of this eighty-year-old 
congregation are available. It looks to the 
future, planning more physical improve- 
ments and a larger service to the Kingdom. 


The Rev. Dallas F. Green, Ph.D., pastor 
of First Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon on 
“Truth and Freedom” for the graduating 
class of Libbey High School numbering 
550 members Sunday evening, May 26, in 
the high’ school auditorium before an 
audience of more than eleven hundred 
people. The choir sang the music which 
added to the impressiveness of the service. 


Likeness sone 
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PIONEERS IMITATED 


Trinity Church, Kent, Ohio, Renovates 
Church Building 


Over one hundred years ago the people 
of Ohio banded together to build the 
churches in which they were to worship. 
Today the members of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Kent, Ohio, under the leadership 
of the Rev. H. E. Hamme, have again 
taken up the pioneer spirit, but this time 
to rebuild. 

The Kent house of worship had begun 
to show the marks of time. Walls were 
beginning to lose their stucco surfaces; 
doors were sticking when they should 
have opened easily; fixtures were of an- 
other year. Remodeling was the only 
logical answer. 

The first of September 1939 found the 
congregation ready to embark on their 
venture. Approximately sixty men began 
work on jobs which must be done in such 
an undertaking. Partitions in the old 
chapel had to be torn out; lath were con- 
structed; carpentry work was necessary. 
Everyone from a chief city engineer down 
to the farmer pitched in to do his share. 
Business men, railroaders, machinists, and 
policemen, all joined in the fun made 
from labor. 

From 6.30 to 10.00, two evenings a week, 
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The auditorium of the renovated chapel 
was completed December 1939, and reded- 
icated January 7, 1940, by Dr. Joseph Sit- 
tler, president of the Synod of Ohio. Work 
was begun immediately on the basement. 
Here even more work was need than up- 
stairs, for this part of the building had 
never been utilized and was unfinished. 
The spirit of co-operation continued, and 
this work was completed by the end of 
April. May 5, 1940, these rooms, devoted 
to church school and social functions, 
were dedicated, also a modern kitchen. 

The ladies of the church, feeling that 
they were not doing their part, came forth 
with the suggestion that they be allowed 
to provide something to eat for those 
actually on the job. Consequently, sand- 
wiches and coffee became a part of each 
working session. 

Of all the things which the change 
brought, probably the new lighting of the 
auditorium pleases the pastor most. It is 
modern and unique, and in addition to 
giving adequate light for the congregation 
it gives prominence to the cross on the 
altar. The rearrangement of the audi- 
torium includes the change of the choir 
from the chancel and the furnishing of the 
auditorium as gifts or as memorials by 
members. A kitchen was installed in the 
basement, also rooms for the Sunday school 
and for social activities. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF 
INNER MISSION IN 
PITTSBURGH 


The Rev. Harold W. Foster of Dayton, 
Ohio, has accepted the unanimous call of 
the Board of Managers of the Pittsburgh 
Inner Mission Society to become super- 
intendent of the work. Mr. Foster will 
come to Pittsburgh to take up his new 
duties the last week in June. 

For the past five years Mr. Foster has 
served as superintendent of the Inner Mis- 
sion League of the Miami Valley with of- 
fices in Dayton. Prior to this he served 
pastorates at St. Andrew’s, Farmerville, 
Ohio, and St. Paul’s, Augusta, Ky. While 
with the Dayton Society Mr. Foster de- 
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these co-operative souls met to further 
their program. Schedules were arranged 
to avoid having a few work all the time 
and to prevent interference with regular 
jobs. The total labor involved is estimated 
at 2,400 hours. Pastor Hamme believes the 
church has saved a total of $2,000. 


veloped Inner Mission work in that city 
and throughout the Miami Valley, was 
active in general community welfare in 
Dayton, and did pastoral work in prisons 
and hospitals. The work under his charge 
included settlement, relief, institutional 
visitation, and industrial workshop work. 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, D.D. 


SuNBEAMS’ den was favored recently 
with a brief visit from Dr. A. M, Knudsen, 
divisional secretary, Board of American 
Missions. It was our privilege to examine 
Dr. Knudsen for ordination in the Rocky 
Mountain Synod, preach the ordination 
sermon, and later install him in, St. John’s 
Church, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Dr. Knudsen came south from the meet- 
ing of the Pacific Synod in the interest of 
expanding mission work in the Southern 
Conference. Reference has already been 
made to the fact that a careful canvass has 
recently been made in the southwest Los 
Angeles district with encouraging results, 
the Board and the synod co-operating. 
Later Dr. Knudsen held a conference with 
our synodical president, the Rev. W. H. 
Derr, and the first vice-president, the Rev. 
Henry Kohler. Here’s hoping that the field 
will be entered promptly. 


First Church in the News 


Speaking of Albuquerque, we had a re- 
cent visitor in Los Angeles, reared in 
Albuquerque, going from there to Midland 
College and Western Seminary, graduating 
from each, the Rev. Dr. F. J. Weertz, pas- 
tor of St. John’s, Des Moines, Iowa. Dr. 
Weertz was the guest preacher in the 
First Church, Sunday morning, May 19. 

Dr. J. M. Francis, who supplied the 
First Church during the illness of Dr. 
Huber, is taking a well-earned vacation. 
Those who assisted otherwise in carrying 
on the work of the church, were given a 
thank-you reception in the church, Thurs- 
day evening, May 2, Dr. Francis being the 
special guest of honor. “Dr. J. M. Francis 
and Henry Irving Kohler were presented 
substantial merchant order gifts in appre- 
ciation for their services.” 


Dr. J. E. Hoick, pastor of St. Mark’s, 
Los Angeles, is recovering from a distress- 
ing illness. He was cared for in the Cali- 
fornia Lutheran Hospital. He speaks with 
high regard and loving appreciation of the 
care given him by the attending nurses 
and all the staff. It is a real service of love 
that these able and consecrated attendants 
are giving. As historian of synod, Dr. Hoick 
is bringing to completion a history of 
synod, to be presented at the meeting in 
1941, the fiftieth anniversary of its or- 
ganization. We are hoping that the work 
will be published by that time. The an- 
niversary will be held in the First Church, 
Los Angeles, where synod was organized. 

Dr. Hoick is one of the older members 
of synod: coming to California in 1898. 
Dr. G. H. Hillerman preceded him by two 
years. In the north, Dr. C. F. Oehler came 
to Sacramento in 1898; Adolph Jatho to 
San Francisco in 1895; Dr. H. J. Weaver 
to Los Angeles in 1900; Dr. W. E. Crouser 
to San Jose in 1902. Three of these old- 
timers have retired; three are still in the 
active work. 

Mrs. Hoick attended the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society at Philadelphia, early in 
May. She will also be in attendance at the 
national convention in Des Moines, 


A Golden Anniversary 


Mr. and Mrs. John Esterly, pioneer Cali- 
fornia Lutherans, charter members of 


Bethany Church, Los Angeles, Dr. H. I. 
Kohler pastor, celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary Sunday afternoon, 
May 5, in their home in Los Angeles. Their 
four children with their families were 
present. Their pastor read an appropriate 
re-marriage service adapted from the Or- 
der of Marriage Service. Twin rings were 
used, the gold of which was mined by their 
son, William, and his son, in California 
mines; the rings being designed and made 
by their son-in-law, Homer L. Morgan, 
D.D.S. Many guests were present, and 
numerous tributes of esteem were re- 
ceived. Bethany congregation honored the 
occasion by printing their church bulletin 
in gold. The history of the occasion was 
inscribed in a Golden Memory Book. 


Synod’s President Honored 


Trinity Church, Pasadena, Dr. H. A. 
Anspach pastor, tendered a_ reception, 
Wednesday night, May 8, to the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Derr, recently elected president of 
the Synod of California. Mr. Derr was 
pastor of Trinity when the present com- 
modious buildings were erected. Most of 
the pastors were present, all heaping greet- 
ing upon greeting on our beloved “Bishop.” 
Mr. Derr is on a long contemplated auto 
trip to Pennsylvania, the home of his 
birth; incidentally, he expects to be pres- 
ent at the commencement exercises of 
Susquehanna University—his alma mater. 


Dr. J. George Dorn is long on anniver- 
saries. It is a mark of enterprise. Now it 
is the eighteenth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the congregation. The church 
was organized while Mr. Derr was pres- 
ident of synod, and Dr. M. H. Stine was 
the first pastor. “The present pastor was 
called November 21, 1926, and arrived in 
Hollywood February 4, 1927... . More than 
1,500 members have united with the church 
since Dr. Dorn’s coming.” 


Sunday, May 26, Dr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Maggart celebrated their fifty-third wed- 
ding anniversary. It was also the fifty- 
third anniversary of the Doctor’s ordina- 
tion to the ministry. 


The annual convention of the Synodical 
Luther League was held in Trinity Church, 
Long Beach, Dr. D. J. Snyder pastor, May 
24 to 26. 


CENTRAL CANADA 
By the Rev. W. H. Knauff 


At THIs stage of world developments and 
havoc in Europe, when one cannot tell 
what will transpire overnight and where 
next the aggressor will strike, our people 
are loyal to the Empire under whose pro- 
tection they live, are calm, resolute and 
hopeful, doubting not that help will be 
forthcoming. God is all-powerful, and it is 
in Him we must trust. Whatever the issue, 
God is winning. The evil in men will be 
destroyed, for good will eventually tri- 
umph. 

The pastors, I think, are preaching “Re- 
pentance”—repentance of individual and 
national sins. There is no doubt but that 
the calamity is a judgment of God upon a 
sinful and Godless world. “Back to God!” 
“Fill your churches!” “Repent in sack- 
cloth and ashes!” “Pray more, and be 
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more spiritual-minded!” These, I think, 
are the general notes of warning which 
pastors are striking, encouraged by His 
promise: “Fear not, I have overcome the 
world.” 

And so we look forward to the meeting 
of synod, when on June 11 we shall con- 
vene in Zion Church, Stratford, the Rev. 
H. F. Gruhn pastor. One of the important 
matters to be discussed is, “A Canadian 
Lutheran Commission for Wartime Pur- 
poses.” The Lutheran bodies operating in 
Canada are united in this with a view to 
petitioning the Canadian Government at 
Ottawa to appoint from our midst a Cana- 
dian Lutheran chaplain to minister to our 
Lutheran men in the army. We are eager; 
we are expectant; we are hopeful. 

Meanwhile, we carry on in conference 
and group session work. 

The Kitchener and Hamilton Confer- 
ences combined once again, as they did in 
a pre-Lenten retreat. The joint confer- 
ence met in spring session in a congenial 
little suburb of Kitchener, Bridgeport, 
where the Rev. S. J. Wittig, the president, 
is the pastor. At the Communion Service, 
the president of the Hamilton Conference 
preached the sermon on Ephesians 3:11-21. 

The afternoon session was occupied with 
profitable discussions. A paper was pre- 
sented by the assistant pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s, the Rev. Dr. Leupold, on “Hymns 
in the Bible.” Dr. Leupold is himself a 
good church organist and knows his sub- 
ject. The Rev. A. G. Jacobi of St. Mark’s, 
Kitchener, conducted an ‘Open Forum” of 
practical subjects. (1) Change or Inter- 
change of Pastorates; (2) The Prac- 
ticability of more definite fixing of the 
program of synod, the exact time of Pres- 
entation of Reports, etc. (3) Advisability 
of placing greater responsibility and au- 
thority on the presidents of conferences. 
It was indeed a profitable afternoon. 

The treasurer of synod, the Rev. E. 
Holm, reported when questioned that some 
$3,050 had been received by him from 
congregations for Lutheran World Relief, 
but that difficulties presented themselves in 
forwarding this money through the reg- 
ular channels. However, it was hoped that 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board could 
be persuaded as to the validity and sin- 
cerity of the relief. This, we are informed, 
has since been accomplished and the money 
forwarded to headquarters in New York. 

At the time of this writing the congenial 
secretary of the Parish and Church School 
Board, Pastor A. H. Getz, is on our ter- 
ritory conducting group meetings, May 21 
to June 2, in the interests of Parish Edu- 
cation. The meetings are to be held in 
Group Centers—Hamilton, Kitchener, 
Waterloo, Tavistock, Stratford, Hanover, 
Zurich, Morrisburg and Montreal. We at- 
tended the second (Kitchener), and can 
report a good representation of church 
workers, between 75 and 80 from eight 
parishes and ten congregations. The in- 
teresting, practical discussion was helpful 
and the feeling expressed was that there 
is a need for more intensive training and 
educating of leaders in the church’s work. 

The Luther Leagues have just completed 
a very successful Drama Festival. In Class 
A, St. John’s, Waterloo, was victorious, 
and in Class B, St. Paul’s, Guelph. Much 
good talent is developed by means of these 
festivals. 
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ALLEGHANY NEWS 
By the Rey. Ralph W. Birk 


Tue third annual convention of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod is now his- 
tory, having been held in First Lutheran 
Church, Johnstown, G. W. Nicely, D.D., 
pastor. It was a great convention, filled 
with issues and matters of business. The 
evening sessions were really inspirational. 
The Communion Service, the Brotherhood 
meeting, and the Ordination and Licen- 
sure Service were attended by capacity 
audiences. It was a great opportunity to 
see and talk with many fellow pastors and 
friends.' Dr. and Mrs. Nicely entertained 
the convention in a most appreciated man- 
ner. 


One of the young pastors of the Con- 
ference who has been doing a splendid 
piece of work is the Rev. Edwin Clapper, 
pastor of the Cairnbrook Charge. Cairn- 
brook is located in the heart of Somerset 
County, in one of the most productive 
bituminous coal fields of Pennsylvania. In 
the past three years many improvements 
have been made in this parish. The par- 
sonage has been repainted and repaired 
and a garage built. The church auditorium 
has been painted and decorated, also the 
Sunday school annex. This past winter 
the church basement was painted and some 
improvements made to the church kitchen. 
A program of improvements for the sum- 
mer has begun, including painting of ex- 
terior woodwork of the church, construc- 
tion of concrete sidewalks and steps in 
front of the church. Evergreen trees have 
been planted on the church lawn, new 
hymnals have been purchased, and a num- 
ber of minor improvements made. The 
necessary funds for these improvements 
have been raised and the congregation is 
planning a victory celebration this sum- 
mer. During the three years that Pastor 
Clapper has served this congregation spir- 
itual gains as well as material have been 
made, which is shown by the sixty new 

_ members who have come into the church. 


The fourteenth anniversary of the ded- 
ication of the Duncansville Church, the 
Rev. G. B. Harmon pastor, was com- 
memorated the evening of May 16 with the 
initial recital of the newly installed Wicks 
pipe organ. Prof. R. E. Letcher of Pitts- 
burgh presided at the console. The organ 
was formally presented and dedicated at 
the following Sunday morning service. 
Shortly after the dedication of this edifice 
in 1926, a group of ladies of the congre- 
gation planned for the installation of a 
pipe organ. By persistent and faithful 
work they secured funds to purchase the 
organ which has been installed. 


Opposed to New Congregation 


A letter sent to all members of First 
Lutheran Congregation, Johnstown, G. W. 
Nicely, D.D., pastor, has come to our at- 
tention. It is the action of that church 
council in regard to the establishment of 
a new congregation in the Westmont- 
Southmont district: “Resolved (1) that 
the council of the First Lutheran Church 
is opposed to any effort looking toward 
the establishment of another Lutheran 
Church in the Westmont-Southmont dis- 
trict at this time; (2) that we will not 


support this movement either financially 
or by encouraging our people to join a 
new Lutheran Church in Westmont, or 
any church of any other denomination in 
said district now.” According to the let- 
ter, Lutheran pastors of the city are not 
opposed to the establishment of a chapel 
for Sunday school purposes by the Board 
of American Missions, but are opposed to 
the establishment of a church. 


The thriving congregation of Trinity 
Church, Johnstown, the Rev. Roy J. Meyer 
pastor, has been planning to do something 
about the crowded condition of the Sunday 
school. A congregational meeting was held 
Sunday morning, May 19, at which time 
plans were begun for the raising of funds 
with which to erect a parish house on the 
ground adjoining the church. It is hoped 
that this can be erected by 1942 at a cost 
of approximately $30,000. It will be a 
much needed improvement, the writer be- 
ing able to speak from experience, as his 
early Christian training was gained in this 
Sunday school and church. 


Good news comes to us that Pastor H. C. 
Michael, D.D., of Moxham Church, Johns- 
town, is steadily improving after a severe 
illness last winter. The Rev. R. J. Olson, 
a postgraduate student at Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, has been assisting Dr. Michael until 
he is able to resume the full responsibility 
of serving the large Moxham congrega- 
tion. 


Quite often the poems of Pastor S. N. 
Carpenter, D.D., of McClure, published in 
THE LUTHERAN, are read with interest and 
inspiration. Many people of this area 
testify likewise, as he was quite active in 
the old Alleghany Synod while pastor at 
Trinity, Johnstown. They were great days 
when Trinity and Moxham would hold the 
annual Sunday school picnics together at 
Luna Park. The treat of the year was the 
bicycle race between Dr. Michael and Dr. 
Carpenter. 


Group Activities 


The Women’s League of Gettysburg 
College held its meeting May 20, in Fourth 
Church, Altoona, the Rev. R. C. Shindler 
pastor. The Rev. D. L. Heiges and Prof. 
Paul Cessna of the college spoke to the 
group and showed pictures of campus 
scenes. The Gettysburg spirit is much 
alive in this conference and much credit 
goes to the women of the League. 


The Altoona District Luther League held 
its annual Life Service Rally, May 22, in 
the Geeseytown Church, the Rev. R. Eugene 
Smith pastor. The church was filled to 
capacity as many young people were 
anxious to hear Ross H. Stover, D.D., pas- 
tor of Messiah Church, Philadelphia, de- 
liver the address. It was inspirational and 
enjoyed ,by all together with the song 
service which Dr. Stover conducted. A 
highlight of the session was the admission 
of a group of young people of the Geesey- 
town Church into membership in the dis- 
trict. The young people, under the district 
president, Eldon McCracken, are pointing 
other groups toward membership. 


The Children of the Church movement 
continues to grow. Pastors and workers in 
the churches inform us that they are plan- 
ning to begin such work in the near future. 
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NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


Tue first convention of the synodical or- 
ganization of the Young People’s Societies 
of the Nova Scotia Synod was held in the 
“mother church,” Zion, Lunenburg, on 
May 24. Although heavy rain fell through- 
out the day, the attendance was fine, and 
the majority of the societies were repre- 
sented by delegates. A goodly number of 
visitors were also present. The opening 
devotions were in charge of the Rev. H. N. 
Lossing of the Rose Bay Parish. The con- 
stitution, which had been drawn up by the 
provisional officers and a special com- 
mittee, was approved by the convention. 
Officers for the following year were elected 
as follows: President, Willis Smith of 
Lunenburg; vice-president, Ralph Hirtle 
of Bridgewater; secretary, Marguerite 
Corkum of Middle LaHave; treasurer, 
Mona Strumm of Mahone Bay. A rally 
service was held in the evening, at which 
time the special speaker was Cecil Whyte 
of Bridgewater, who urged the young peo- 
ple to take up the challenge that lies be- 
fore them and go on to ultimate victory. 

Pastor George Innes of Lunenburg ded- 
icated in Zion Church an illuminated cross 
which was presented in memory of J. 
Harold Rodenhizer by his wife. This 
cross has been placed in the Gothic arch 
of the choir loft. 


A dedication service was held on the 
evening of May 10 at Mt. Calwary Church, 
Upper Northfield. The ladies of the Lower 
Circle provided the altar with new linen, 
and presented a pair of brass offering 
plates in memory of Blanche Veinot and 
Adah Minnick, who had been faithful 
members of the circle. The ladies of the 
Upper Circle presented a pair of brass 
vases in memory of Jennie Veinot, who 
had been a member of their circle. A pair 
of candlesticks was the joint gift of the 
Confirmation Class of 1939 and the ladies 
of the Upper Circle. The altar gifts were 
dedicated by the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, 
president of synod, who also preached the 
sermon. 


April 29, at a joint congregational meet- 
ing of the parish, in charge of the pres- 
ident of synod, the Rev. T. A. Schrader 
tendered his resignation as pastor of the 
Northfield Parish to take effect May 15. 
Pastor Schrader has accepted a call to St. 
Peter’s Church, Verona, N. Y. During his 
pastorate of two years, 71 infants and 
children were baptized, and 83 new mem- 
bers were added to the parish by confir- 
mation, adult baptism and letters of trans- 
fer. Debts on St. Matthew’s Church, New 
Burne, and Trinity Church, New Ger- 
many, were liquidated. 


The Northfield Parish has issued a call 
to James Dauphinee of Lunenburg, a 1939 
graduate of our seminary at Waterloo, 
Ontario. Mr. Dauphinee has accepted the 
call, and will enter upon his duties im- 
mediately, his ordination taking place at 
the regular session of synod, which opens 
in the Church of the Resurrection at 
Halifax June 21. 


Low grades of being want low objects, 
but the want of man is God. 
—Horace Bushnell. 
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CARTHAGE REJOICES 


Commencement Day Program Evokes 
Enthusiasm 


Appresses by four leading clergymen, 
dedication of a bronze tablet to a former 
professor, a pageant by undergraduate co- 
eds, a band concert and the annual June 
formal dance were features of the Car- 
thage College Commencement program 
May 31 to June 3. 

Opening the four-day agenda of the 
sixty-sixth annual affair was a senior rec- 
ognition convocation which brought a 
message on “Success” by Dr. I. W. Binga- 
man, Quincy pastor. and father of one of 
the seniors. Dr. Bingaman called on the 
graduates to “subtract evil desires and in- 
fluences from their lives, submit them- 
selves to hard work in order to forge their 
future, and go to God for all sustenance.” 

About five hundred people attended the 
dramatic club presentation of “You Can’t 
Take It With You” with the Carthage 
thespians carrying away much applause 
by an appreciative audience. 

Alumni President Leroy Knoeppel, Ham- 
ilton, Ill., was toastmaster at the alumni 
banquet June 1, and presided over the 
alumni meeting. Indications are that the 
building of the new Carthage Library may 
not now be so far off. 

Dr. Karr Parker, Buffalo, N. Y., ’13, was 
the speaker as his gift, a bronze tablet in 
memory of the late Professor and Dean 
W. K. Hill, was hung in Carnegie Science 
Hall. Dr. Hill served Carthage for thirty- 
nine years in the Science Department. 

Ten students received diplomas in music 
at the annual Graduation Student Recital 
in charge of Prof. Elmer Hanke, head of 
the Department of Music. Diplomas were 
granted by Dr. Rudolph G. Schulz, Jr., 
president of the college. Following the 
recital, the seniors sponsored a Com- 
mencement Formal in the mammoth Field 
House on the campus. 


J. I. Meck Baccalaureate Speaker 


The Rev. John I. Meck, Racine, Wis., 
president of the Wisconsin Conference of 
the Synod of the Northwest, delivered the 
Commencement Sermon Sunday morning 
in Trinity Church, of which the Rev. 
Charles Landwere is pastor. He spoke on 
“The Coming Kingdom,” using Matthew 
6:10 as a text. After pointing out that 
scientific advancement has been used too 
often for destruction, he called for Chris- 
tian co-operation in making Jesus’ way 
the only way of life “for His Kingdom is 
the greatest in eternity and leads man into 
living and creative contact with ultimate 
realities.” He concluded, “The Kingdom 
of God comes when the will of God is 
done. We should pray as suppliants, ask- 
ing that the Kingdom come into our hearts, 
first, as soldiers in the church militant 
being committed to Him and His King- 
dom, and second as seers, having a vision 
of the coming kingdom.” The college a 
cappella choir, directed by Professor 
Hanke, sang the anthem at this service. 

Sunday afternoon Prof. Lyle Atkins 
directed the college radio band in a con- 
cert of classical numbers, followed by the 
annual co-ed “Passing of the Flame” pag- 
eant. Dean of Women Leila K. McNeill, 
who came to Carthage last fall from Lon- 


don, England, announced the election of 
girls to Golden Scroll and Crimson Key, 
junior and senior honorary societies for 
women. 

Dr. Frederick J. Weertz, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa, preached 
the baccalaureate sermon Sunday night on 
the subject, “Fighting to Win.” He pointed 
out that the Apostle Paul was always fight- 
ing to win for Christ despite difficulties. 
Indicating that Paul had “fought a good 
fight” he reminded the seniors that there 
is always plenty of room at the bottom 
where one can start in order to travel 
upward. 

Four clergymen from local Carthage 
churches participated in the baccalaureate 
program and the college choir sang three 
numbers, in the third of which the alumni 
members of tthe “a cappella club” sang. 


Forty-six Given Degrees 

Forty-six seniors received Bachelor of 
Arts degrees from President Schulz at the 
Commencement Monday morning, June 3, 
in the Field House. Dr. Stephen Flickinger 
of Winchester, Va., delivered the com- 
mencement address. He pointed out that 
there is much to be done and that each 
graduate should make use of his talents 
in the best possible way, not for personal 
gain, but for service. Colonel Frank Knox, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, was 
kept in Washington, due to pressure of 
his work for national defense and sent his 
regrets that he could not be present. 

President Schulz announced honors, 
prizes and fellowships to graduate schools, 
and the college conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity upon the Rev. R. R. 
Belter, Burlington, Iowa, president of the 
Wartburg Synod; Dr. Armin G. Weng, 
president of the Illinois Synod; and the 
Rev. John I. Meck. Dr. Walter Spangler, 
Park Ridge, Ill, pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

Perfect weather was still in the saddle 
as the gala festivities closed with a lunch- 
eon in Denhart Hall Monday noon. 


“DOCTOR OF CURRENT 
LETTERS” 


R. E. Tulloss, President of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Given Distinctive Degree by 
Friendly Messages 


Specrators and participants in the 
ninety-fifth commencement at Witten- 
berg College, May 30-June 3, saw evi- 
dences everywhere that this United 
Lutheran college is united behind its 
president, Rees Edgar Tulloss, Ph.D., 
D.D., LL.D., whose twenty years as 
president were completed in June. 
Alumni, the Board of Directors, fac- 
ulty and students—all gave expression 
to faith in the guiding genius of Pres- 
ident Tulloss and to support and en- 
couragement for the future. 

At the conclusion of commencement 
exercises, when more than 200 received 
degrees, Alvin E. Bell, D.D., of Toledo, 
chairman of the Board of Directors, 
and E. E. Snyder, D.D., secretary of the 
Board, presented to President Tulloss 
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a volume of 500 letters sent from nearly 
every country in the world by well- 
wishers, all of which, according to the 
officers of the Board, entitles the pres- 
ident to a new degree: Doctor of Cur- 
rent Letters. 

An oil portrait of the president—a 
gift of the Wittenberg Women’s League 
—had been presented to the college 
earlier. 

Greeting Received 


Faculty members, including Dr. E. O. 
Weaver (in his fifty-first year of 
teaching), Dr. B. H. Pershing, Dr. C. A. 
Clausen, Dr. R. H. Miller, Prof. Georgia 
H. MacPherson, Dr. J. W. Barker, Dr. 
Helen R. Reese, Registrar Grace N. 
Hannaford, Prof. Alice M. Mower, and 
Dr. W. C. Beaver, and Dr. J. Philip 
Schneider, chairman, sent the following 
greetings to the president: 

“Dr. Tulloss, a Committee of Ten rep- 
resenting the faculty of Wittenberg Col- 
lege has the 
pleasure and the 
honor of ad- 
dressing you in 
felicitation at 
this time, June 
the Third, One 
Thousand Nine 
Hundred Forty. 

“President 
Rees Edgar 
Tulloss: Friend, 
Associate and 
Leader for 
Twenty Years 
of Wittenberg’s 
great Oppor- 
tunity, Responsibility, Trust, and Endeavor, 

“In these years since you came to us as 
our President you have toiled under ex- 
traordinary difficulties and discourage- 
ments in an ever shifting and changing 
present disturbed by uncertainties, often 
by misunderstandings, for a future that 
seemed even more uncertain. 

“You have built well and courageously 
with judgment in the modern spirit, with 
its changes and demands, on foundations 
laid by pioneers ninety-five years ago, 
who worked with faith and ideals but with 
unconsciousness of a world to come that 
would be beset with problems—political, 
social, and financial, beyond their dreams, 
and far beyond the complete understand- 
ing or solution of any group of men in 
this day—problems inherently dangerous 
enough to hamper and even to wreck the 
entire scheme of church-governed col- 
legiate education. 

“In the face of difficulties appearing at 
times insurmountable your plans have 
greatly augmented the material resources 
of the College. 

“With notable courage, and with rare 
understanding you have brought about in- 
crease in the equipment of classrooms, 
laboratories and libraries, in the number 
of buildings on the campus, and in the 
growth and efficiency of the teaching staff. 
Progress and results are now possible in 
certain subjects demanded in a world so 
largely of business, trade and commerce. 
The calls for science in the modern home 
have not been neglected. 


PRESIDENT TULLOSS 


June 19, 1940 


Church Stewardship Regarded 


“Ever have you been aware that this 
college is integral with the Church, and 
consequently that the spiritual side of the 
student must be valued, fostered and en- 
couraged. Nor have you been unaware 
that music and art have place in a liberal 
arts college. Indeed, your provision for the 
encouragement of musical organizations 
has been distinguished. 

“We realize that your emphasis on sports 
and athletics has been conservative and 
in key with sound educational practice. 

“Gifted with keen insight in the ways 
and means of modern management and 
finance you have reorganized the business 
methods of the college and have placed its 
records and the control of its monies on 
solid bases that have stood the sharp 
scrutiny of learned, expert examiners. 

“Having early and quickly realized the 
need of developing the prestige of the col- 
lege in the scholastic world, you worked 
unceasingly for our recognition by the 
leading accrediting agencies of the country. 

“You may feel that you have done much, 
but you know that much remains to be 
done and it is our burning hope that you 
will be spared to do all that the times, our 
needs, and the destined position of Witten- 
berg demand. 

“Lentandus remus. 
bent! 

“President Tulloss, at this anniversary 
time we felicitate you for all you have 
accomplished; for your good fortune in 
having a group of colleagues and assistants 
who have sympathy with your aims and 
understanding of your plans; for the visions 
splendid you have had; for the heavy tasks 
that were placed upon you, so blessed with 
health, strength, ability and perseverance; 
for the fact that great and grave difficulties 
lie in the way of your next objectives that 
if successful, and such they must be, will 
place your name highest on the roll of 
those who have labored for Wittenberg. 

“If he is blessed who has found his work, 
you are thrice blessed in having found 
work that is closest to your heart and your 
gifts. Pereunt et imputantur! They pass 
by and are measured up! Continue as you 
have and you shall gain as you have! There 
will then be no blot on the ‘scutcheon, nor 
fear as to the final measuring of your 
stature in the record of those who have 
struggled in the spirit of Wittenberg for 
the glory and stability of Wittenberg. 

“Cor ad cor loquitur! Heart speaks to 
heart! 

“We salute you, President Tulloss, and 
assure you of our heartiest co-operation, 
our regard, our loyalty, and our most gen- 
erously given services. 

“For the faculty—William Schwarzbek, 
secretary; C. G. Shatzer, dean; J. Philip 
Schneider, chairman of the committee.” 


The oar must be 


COMMENCEMENT AT 
NEWBERRY 


SPEAKING on “Building the New World,” 
the Rev. Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, pastor of 
Zion Lutheran Church in Sunbury, Pa., in 
his baccalaureate sermon to the 1940 grad- 
uating class of Newberry College urged his 
young hearers to build their lives on en- 
during foundations. Graphically he traced 
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275 Lutheran Children 


—Sickly, cardiac and undernourished, in New 
York City, will have their only chance at health 
and vacation happiness in God’s out-of-doors 
this Summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, Town- 
ers, N. Y. 


—If good friends and Sunday schools will help 
with their gifts. Before taking your own vaca- 
tion send your “fresh-air contribution” to— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 


$14.00 one child two weeks. $7.00 one week. 
$1.00 a day. The need is great—mail it today. 


Whst Hall 


A Dormitory and Program for Freshmen at 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


To Bridge the Gap between Home and Campus Life 


Supervised study for freshmen 


Personal attention to problems and 
needs of the Individual 


Regular study habits 


Newly furnished, cheerful rooms 
Careful attention to student health 


A building on a modern, completely 
equipped college campus 


For Complete Information Address 
H. A. BENFER, Dean of Freshmen 


MUHLENBERG 


COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Levering Tyson, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


Robert C. Horn, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Dean 


the crash of great careers which had been 
founded upon selfish ambition, cruelty and 
greed. Then eloquently he portrayed the 
permanent success of the life built upon 
the solid foundations laid down by Jesus 


Christ. The service was held in the Lu- 
theran Church: of the Redeemer with the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. E. Bryan Keisler, as 
liturgist. The large auditorium was 
crowded to capacity as Dr. Foelsch is a 
very popular preacher in South Carolina. 

The commencement program opened 
Saturday evening in Holland Hall with the 
Sophomore Declamation Contest. The medal 
was won by Forrest Summer, Jr., of New- 
berry; honorable mention, William Struhs 
of Charleston. 

Sunday evening the college presented 
John Erickson, pianist; Harry Feld, vio- 
linist; and Milton Moore, baritone; mem- 
bers of the music faculty in a joint recital. 

Monday morning the junior oratory 
medal was won by Walter Sanders of 
Newberry, second place going to Heyward 
Pelham of Newberry. That evening in 
Holland Hall the $50 prize offered by Dr. 
Henry P. Kendall of Boston, Mass., was 
won by Rook Counts of Pomaria, S. C., 
with honorable mention of Maxcy Stone, 
Newberry. Monday afternoon the New- 
berry College Singers gave a concert, fol- 
lowed by the Senior Class Day exercises. 

Tuesday morning in the gymnasium 
fifty-seven young men and women re- 
ceived their degrees. The address to the 
class was delivered by Hon. Alva M. 
Lumpkin, United States District Judge. He 
spoke on the present-day values of a col- 


lege education to young people. 

President James C. Kinard announced 
the awards: Cromer Citizenship medal to 
Ernest Spencer Thurman of Fort Payne, 
Ala.; Philosophy medal to Rook Counts, 
Pomaria, S. C.; English Language medal 
to Eleanor Connor Bedenbaugh of Pros- 
perity, S. C., with honorable mention of Sara 
Helen Paysinger of Newberry; the Koon 
History medal to Frances Henderson of 
Washington, D. C., with honorable men- 
tion of Richard Croxton of Kissimmee, 
Fla,; the Keisler music medal to Jack 
Pruitt of Newberry; the Sylvan Brothers 
Freshman Scholarship miedal to Harold 
Park of Birmingham, Ala., with honorable 
mention of Elizabeth Renwick of New- 
berry, and Lewis Fleniken of Williston, 
South Carolina. 

For ‘meritorious services rendered as 
president of the student body and as chair- 
man of the women’s student council, re- 
spectively, Bradford Harry Williams of 
Atlanta, Ga., and Ruth Wingard of Green- 
wood, S. C., were awarded gold keys by 
the faculty. 

The commencement program was 
brought to a close with the college lunch- 
eon in the American Legion Hall on Tues- 
day. About 300 friends of the college were 
present to hear Coach “Billy” Laval speak 
of the athletics program of the college, 
President John F. Clarkson of the Alumni 
Association on the plans for the further 
organizing of the friends of the college, 
and R. K. Wise, Esq., of Columbia, class 
of 1914, as the principal speaker, to de- 
scribe the services of Newberry College 
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and its opportunities in the present world 
crisis. 

Monday the Board of Trustees met in 
annual session. A number of constructive 
measures looking to the immediate de- 
velopment of a program of solid expan- 
sion of the collegiate activities were 
adopted. President Kinard expressed his 
appreciation of the splendid work done by 
the Finance Committee of the Board of 
Trustees during the session and his strong 
approval of the efficient manner in which 
the Board had carried out his proposal 
that the financial administration of the 
college be directed by the Finance Com- 
mittee and the business manager. Dr. 


Kinard reaffirmed his confidence in the 


WHEN IN 


MILWAUKEE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 
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ke dat akad Complete with 780 Steel Letrers— An effect- 
i ive, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 

free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Pershing Ave. Davenport, lows 


WHEN IN THE NATION’S CAPITOL 
VISIT 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
MORNING SERVICE: 11:00 A. M. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., Pastor 

Choir 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 th ST. NEWYORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


The Inn Of Service 


1000 Rooms all with Bath 
For One Person from $25° 


For Two from $2°° per person 
Rooms for Three from $159 
per person 
Five Dining Rooms 


continued growth of the institution. 

Walter C. Davis, D.D., pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Charleston, S. C., was 
elected chairman of the Board; Dr. Z. F. 
Wright of Newberry was elected vice- 
chairman; and Charles J. Shealy, D.D., of 
Spartanburg, S. C., secretary. To serve 
with these officers on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board were elected: H. A. 
McCullough, D.D., Columbia, S. C.; Con- 
gressman Butler B. Hare of Saluda; Dr. 
Clarence L. Kibler of Columbia; and D. 
Ellabe Wilson of Atlanta, Ga. 

The Newberry Co-ed Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce worked together 
this year to stimulate a keener interest 
in the commencement program, As a con- 
sequence many homes and stores in the 
city were decorated in the college colors. 


PRE-VIEWS FROM 
HOLLYWOOD 


By Dr. J. George Dorn, Pastor 


The Grapes of Wrath—20th Century- 
Fox. Here is a startling indictment of 
America’s inadequacy in handling the 
problem of evicted sharecroppers. It is 
impossible to imagine a more heartbreak- 
ing story of poverty. Superbly acted, 
photographed and directed. Adults. 


Little Old New York—20th Century- 
Fox. Pseudo-historical portrayal of Ful- 
ton’s folly, the first steamboat. Good en- 
tertainment. Family. 


Pinocchio. R. K. O.-Walt Disney. An- 
other triumph of imagination and tech- 
nical skill. A children’s classic. Well 
worth seeing. Family. 


The Blue Bird—20th Century-Fox. Un- 
surpassed for sheer beauty and artistry. 
Shirley Temple ideally cast. Most appro- 
priate for children. Family. 


Young Tom Edison—M. G. M. Appealing 
for its deep human interest, pathos and 
humor. Direction superb. Family. 


Rebecca. United Artist-Selznick. Del- 
icate and deft direction. Fascinating in 
every way. Adults. i 


The Courageous Dr. Christian—R. K. O.- 
Radio. A fine portrayal of modern Amer- 
ican life. Interesting. Good direction. 
Family. 


It’s a Date—Universal. Wholesome, fast 
moving. Excellent acting, starring Deanna 
Durbin. Well directed. Family. 


Irene—R., K. O.-Radio. A colorful 
adaptation of the musical comedy, “Irene.” 
Technicolor. Notable cast. Family. 


The March of Time: “America’s Youth. 
Produced by the editors of “Time.” In- 
formative and thought-provoking. Good 
photography. Social value high. Family. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY 


Curist CuurcH, Brooklyn, N. Y., cele- 
brated the forty-fifth anniversary of its 
founding on May 19 and 22. C, Franklin 
Koch, D.D., executive secretary of the 
Board of Social Missions of the United 


THE LUTHERAN 


Lutheran Church preached the anniver- 
sary sermon May 19. 

May 22, which was the exact date of 
the founding of the church, the congrega- 
tion held its anniversary banquet. Mr. 
Andrew Ziegler, general chairman of the 
Anniversary Committee, was the toast- 
master. The following men brought greet- 
ings: the Rev. Werner Jentsch, president 
of the Long Island Conference; the Rev. 
C. F. Intemann, pastor of Grace Church, 
the neighboring Lutheran parish; the Rev. 
William Steinbicker, who helped Christ. 
Church in many ways during the past 
year; the Rev. Edward Vesper and the 
Rev. Harry McKnight, sons of the congre- 
gation. Greetings were read from the fol- 
lowing who could not be present: Samuel 
G. Trexler, D.D., president of synod; Carl 
B. Schuchard, D.D., pastor emeritus, who 
served Christ Church for over twenty- 
seven years; Charles Dort, D.D., the Rev. 
Rudolph Ludwig, and the Rev. Gregory 
Marcell, sons of Christ Church, who have 
gone into the ministry. The main speaker 
of the evening was the Rev. Hugo Dressler, 
pastor of Atonement Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Christ Church was organized May 22, 
1895, by the Rev. Henry S. Knabenschuh, 
who labored in this field for seventeen 
years. The second pastor was Carl B. 
Schuchard, D.D., who resigned last Octo- 
ber due to ill health. The present pastor 
is the Rev. Charles A. Davis, who began 
his ministry at Christ Church January 1, 
1940. 

This congregation has an unusual record 
in that eleven sons have entered the min- 
istry in less than half a century: Charles 
E. Dort, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Charles Frederics, East Northport, L. L,; 
Henry Moehling, Philadelphia, Pa.; the 
Rev. George Nelson, deceased; the Rev. 
Arthur Marcell, Philadelphia; the Rev. 
William Klette; the Rev. Peter Schroeder, 
United States Army Chaplain at Army 
Post in New Jersey; the Rev. Harry Mc- 
Knight; the Rev. Rudolph Ludwig, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; the Rev. Edward Vesper, 
Queens Village, L. I; the Rev. Charles 
Homan, California. 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


On THE afternoon of May 5 a special 
service marked the fiftieth anniversary of 
the dedication of Zion Church, Akron, Pa. 
This service marked the completion of 
renovation and improvements begun last 
fall. These additions were consecrated and 
the building rededicated. Allen L. Benner, 
D.D., pastor of Grace Church, Lancaster, 
Pa., was the festival speaker. 

A new air-conditioned heating system 
has been installed, the social room im- 
proved, the exterior of the church re- 
painted, and the interior refinished in 
acoustic paneling and block board. 

The Luther League added new hymn- 
book racks and the Ladies’ Aid Society 
bought a new carpet. The floors have been 
refinished and the chancel repainted. 

A series of services were held the fol- 
lowing week. Tuesday “Parish Night” was 
observed and the Rev. F. A. Weicksel 
(1915-37), pastor emeritus, was the 
speaker. Members of the choirs of St. 
Paul’s Church, Penryn, and Emanuel 
Church, Brickerville, sister churches in 
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the parish, together with the choir of the 
local church, sang two anthems. 

“Music Night” was observed with the 
choir of Trinity Church, Ephrata, featuring 
the program, and Mrs. Irene Emerick of 
Cleona, soprano soloist. The Rev. G. W. 
Wilt of Trinity Church, New Holland, was 
the speaker. 

On “Community Night” all the churches 
of Akron were invited to attend and the 
Rev. W. K. Cassel of Grace Evangelical 
Congregational Church delivered the ad- 
dress and the choir of this church sang. 

“Consecration” was the theme of the 
concluding service Friday evening, and at 
this time Pastor G. B. Ammon preached 
and the choir of Jerusalem Church, Roths- 
ville, sang. 

A history of the congregation was pre- 
pared by Pastor Ammon and presented to 
members and friends at the services. 
Motion pictures of the anniversary service 
were taken. 


RETIRES AFTER 38 YEARS 


The Rev. August A. Gruhn, pastor of 
Redeemer Church, South Side, Milwaukee, 
Wis., resigned his pastorate, effective June 
1, to retire from active service. His health 
has been poor since the first of the year, 
and he feels that relief from the respon- 
sibilities of congregational leadership is 
required for his recuperation. 

The retirement of Pastor Gruhn ends 
thirty-eight years in the active pastorate. 
Pastor Gruhn was ordained by the Buffalo 
Synod in 1902, and served congregations 
in Sherkston and Wiarton, Ontario, and 
Johnsonburg, Pa., before he came to Mil- 
waukee in 1921, where he first was chap- 
lain of the Milwaukee Deaconess Mother- 
house. In 1926 he became pastor of Re- 
deemer Church. 

Pastor Gruhn has given three sons to 
the ministry: the Rev. H. W. Gruhn of 
Bailey’s Harbor, the Rev. August W. Gruhn 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and Victor Gruhn, 
assistant at Central Church, Minneapolis. 
A daughter, the late Irene Gruhn Lund, 
also graced a parsonage. 


EARLY RURAL CHURCH 
FETED 


First LUTHERAN Cuurch of Cannon 
Falls, Minn., celebrated forty years of life 
May 5. 

This flourishing congregation was the 
product of the labors of the Rev. J. A. 
Leas, who in 1899 and 1900 was pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Red Wing. He also 
gathered and organized the church at 
Goodhue, with which and the later church 
at Zumbrota the Cannon Falls church has 
been associated as a parish at various 
times. Since 1930 the pastor of First 
Church has been the Rev. H. M. Miller. 
In that time the church has been re- 
modeled, a new furnace has been installed, 
and many improvements made. 

The fortieth anniversary was observed 
with a service in the morning at which 
President R. H. Gerberding of the North- 
west Synod preached, a dinner at noon, 
and an afternoon service at which the 
principal speaker was former Pastor A. C. 
P. Hays. A combined choir of sixty-five 
from Red Wing, Goodhue, Zumbrota and 
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Susquehanna Wniversity 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Co-educational—Accredited. 


For more than eighty years in the service 


of Christian higher education. 
CURRICULA: Liberal Arts 
Business 
Commercial Education 
Music 
For catalog write— 


G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., President 


RUSSELL GALT, Ph.D., Dean 


“Preparing Youth for True Leadership” 


Lakeville, together with the local singers, 
furnished music. 

Other former pastors of the church have 
been M. E. Boulton, R. A. Helms, Willis 
Beck, E. Schultz, M. H. Wichman, and 
M. D. Haferman. Pastor Miller’s in- 
cumbency has been the longest. 


CAMP SUSQUEHANNA 


Two sessions of Camp Susquehanna will 
be held on the campus of Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa., from June 18 
to July 4. The camp is sponsored by the 
Susquehanna Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lu- 
theran Church for both boys and girls. 
Campers receive religious and craft in- 
struction from Lutheran pastors and lay 
members of the church. 

The Rev. J. M. Janson, Sunbury, is the 
director of the boys’ division, which runs 
from June 18 to June 26. The girls’ camp 
is directed by Margaret Beard of High- 
spire, and this session is scheduled from 
June 26 to July 4. 

“Camp Susquehanna” has full access to 
facilities on the college campus including 
the dormitories, gymnasium, and athletic 
fields. 


THE DEACONESS GARB 
(Continued from page 2) 


practical executive ability in his entire 
work. He was born and educated in 
Nuremberg, that famous center of cul- 
ture and art, but in 1837 he accepted 
as a call from God the pastorate of an 
out-of-the-way little village near that 
city, Neuendettelsau. When he died 
there in 1872, that village had become 
“a city set on a hill,” sending forth 
Christ’s light bearers into the dark 
places of three continents, including 
America where men trained by Loehe 
founded the Iowa Synod. Whatever he 
did reflected his great soul and his de- 
votion’ to Christ. So also the garb 
adopted for his Motherhouse he founded 
in 1854. While the lines of the dress 
followed those of that day, two colors 
were selected: black for Sundays and 
services and gray for work days. The 
white head covering—worn by women 
in those days as sun-bonnets are in 
America—was to remind them that 
they, while in the diaconate, are in a 
special sense dedicated to the Lord. 


Francis Military Academy 


Fourth Grade through College Preparatory. 
Two separate schools. Accredited. Small classes. 
Conversational method. All athletics. Master for 
every ten boys. Non-sectarian. Tuition unusually 
low. Half hour from Philadelphia. Catalog. Box 
266A. Laurel Springs, New Jersey. 


ALSO SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


IF YOUR BOY OR GIRL 


Failed to get into Camp Miller or 
Camp Hagan. 
CAMP OLDE MILLE LODGE FOR BOYS 
and CAMP SANKANAC FOR GIRLS can 


still accommodate a few. Under Lutheran 
supervision. 


For information write 


J. L. Swinehart, R. F. D. No. 1 
SPRING CITY, PA. 


~PULPIT & CHOIR: GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Marking 103 years of service 1940 

to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts, Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness gone ey Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. ppy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425. 00 to $485.00. Catalo; | ag and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


Other details of that garb do not con- 
cern us, except the apron, which was 
to remind them of the towel Jesus used 
in washing His disciples’ feet. Follow- 
ing His example, no work is beneath 
them. Today the symbolism of the garb 
should not be ignored and the style be 
determined only by practical considera- 
tions. 

The garb and the Motherhouse are 
as inseparable as the soldier and his 
uniform; in both cases the wearer sym- 
bolizes courage and willingness to lay 
down his life for others. And as no 
patriotic young man would refuse to 
join the army in case of war simply 
because he finds some reason to crit- 
icize the uniform, no truly enlightened 
and consecrated young woman would 
refuse to become a deaconess merely 
because of the garb. 
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Gstaplished - 1657 


Ohe J. and R.Ltamb Studios 


home -Office-and-Crattshops 


Oenaflp, N. J. 


Stained -and-Leaded-Glass -in-the 
best- traditions -of-Christian- drt 
Mosaics +Interior-Deroration + Murals 


Carillon for YoUR CHURCH 


Enjoy the luxury of a carillon — broadcast the 
world’s famous chimes—all at a most moderate 


cost. SUNC 0 
MUSICAL TOWER 


Uses phonograph records, 
your own organ, choir, etc. 
Many letters attest 
satisfaction. Makes 
the belfry a real 
carillon tower. Can 
also be used as a 
public address sys- 
tem indoors and 
out. Many special 
records available. 
Very appropriate 
as a gift to the church or as a memorial. Write 
for FREE folder. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 
4741 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 


FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


CAMP MANAHOAC 


A camp for girls in Fauquier County, Va., 50 
miles from Washington. State inspected, regis- 
tered nurse, counselers with college degrees in 
education, trained dietician. Sports and swim- 
ming under careful supervision. Rates, $15.00 a 
week. No extras. For catalog write Miss Nancy 
Chappelear, Delaplane, Va. 


FOR SALE 


Equipment of Children’s Choir, consisting of 
Anthems, Hymnals, Vestments, Paysen Collap- 
sible Steps; will accommodate 36 children, two 
rows on floor; American and Christian silk 
Standards, Processional Cross, Gorham make; 
everything in good shape and of best quality.— 
For information write Mrs. C. Gordon Snyder, 
602 East King St., Chambersburg, Pa. 
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(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 
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STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial 
and Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College ckory, N. C. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
SYNOD 


(Continued from page 7) 


scholarly plea for a Pauline spirit in the 
modern ministry. A choir of one hundred 
voices (members of the various Lutheran 
choirs of the city) sang. Mrs. G. W. Nicely 
presided at the organ for all services. 

The following pastors were ordained: 
Robert J. Calhoun, St. Matthew, Lebanon; 
Arthur Foellner, assistant pastor, Messiah, 
Philadelphia; Jerome V. Guss, Markles- 
burg-Saxton Charge, Saxton; Lester J. 
Karschner, Newry Charge; Clarence E. 
Miller, Messiah, Downingtown; Clarence 
C. Otto, Penn’s Valley Charge; Robert S. 
Sassaman, Yeagertown Charge; E. Ray- 
mond Shaheen, Messiah, South Williams- 
port; Elmer F. Seifert, Lairdsville Charge; 
Carl E. Yost, First, Collingdale. 

The following were granted licensure: 
George A. Clark, Jersey Shore; Francis A. 
Daehling, Germantown; James B. Diffen- 
derfer, Middleburg; William M. Edwards, 
Johnstown; John D. Foerster, Johnstown; 
Frederick L. Fritsch, Allentown; Herman 
L. Heim, Philadelphia; John F. Sammel, 
Bedford; Roderic N. Senft, York; Rodger 
M. Singer, Manheim; Henry G. Springer, 
York; James M. Ware, Allentown; Musser 
D. White, Harrisburg; Charles K. Wyn- 
koop, Palmyra, N. J. 


Synodical Elections 


Executive Board, L. C. Smith. 

Directors of Gettysburg Seminary: (cler- 
ical) Dr. J. B. Baker, Dr. G. A. Greiss, 
Dr. N. S. Wolf, the Rev. D. F. Putman, 
the Rev. P. B. Lucas; (lay) W. H. Menges, 
A. E. Rice, J. E. Musselman, E. S. Ger- 
berich, B. F. Apple. 

Committee on Mediation: (clerical) Dr. 
S. W. Herman, E. S. Falkenstein, D.. L. 
Shaffer; (lay) W. H. Earnest, C. C. Fleck. 

Trustees of Tressler Orphans’ Home: 
(clerical) J. A. Brosius, C. H. Hershey, 
H. F. Bink, C. L. Mogel, R. I. Lippert; 
(lay) P. P. Williamson, R. Given Rose, 
P. H. Gladfelter, G. P. Black, C. E. Whit- 
moyer, Harry Steele. 

Trustees of Grace College: (clerical) 
R. C. Schiebel, M. G. Richard; treasurer, 
Mr. R. L. Schroyer of Selinsgrove. 

Directors of Susquehanna University: 
(clerical) Dr. Ross H. Stover; (lay) J. F. 
Thompson. Committee on Ministerial Edu- 
cation: (clerical), A. F. Klepfer, M. J. 
Ross; (lay) Prof. E. P. Boyer. Board of 
Synodical Missions: (clerical) W. C. Day, 
J.S. Bishop; (lay) A. R. Nissly. Examining 
Committee: (clerical M. S. Kemp, F. R. 
Greninger. Trustee of Student Pastor 
House: (lay) J. C. Crowther. 


U. L. C. A. Delegates 


Those elected as delegates to the United 
Lutheran Church Convention to be held 
at Omaha are: (clerical) Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, Dr. J. D. Krout, Dr. E. L. Manges, 
W. E. Lundberg, E. L. Pee, M. J. Ross, 
Dr. I. Hess Wagner, Dr. E. M. Grove, Dr. 
T. B. Peery, Dr. H. G. Baughman, Dr. 
Stanley Billheimer, Dr. C. S. Simonton, 
Dr. R. H. Stover, Dr. S. W. Herman, Dr. 
W. C. Ney, G. E. McCarney, H. W. Miller, 
Dr. C. B. Foelsch, Dr. Jacob Diehl, Dr. 
W. M. Rearick, Dr. N. S. Wolf, R. R. Gresh, 
R. F. Putman, C. A. Neal, E. S. Falken- 
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stein, G. D. Laird, H. W. Sternat, Dr. G. A. 
Greiss, Dr. H. B. Stock, Dr. J. F. Harkins, 
R. C. Shindler, Dr. L. C. Manges, Dr. 
C. G. Leatherman, Dr. C. P. Swank, Dr. 
W. W. Barkley, Dr. G. W. Nicely, Dr. 
H. C. Alleman, Dr. J. B. Baker. 


Lay Delegates 


R. L. Schroyer, F. P. Reiter, J. G. Bag- 
shaw, C. W. Clapper, J. E. Wagner, H. 
Gortner, E. G. Hoover, H. A. Fritsch, D. P. 
Deatrick, B. B. Slifer, W. H. Emhardt, 
A. H. Durboraw, J. G. Kurzenknabe, O. R. 
Frankenfield, I. J. Snyder, B. Apple, S. W. 
Gramley, E. L. Holman, E. M. Kleckner, 
A. M. Hall, W. E. Tilberg, G. P. Black, 
S. M. Goodyear, W. H. Menges, J. E. 
Reisner, A. R. Nissly, E. S. Frey, L. G. 
Balmer, H. H. Lowe, W. K. S. Hershey, 
C. H. A. Streamer, J. L. R. Schiding, J. 
Fisher, P. B. Krout, C. Steele, H. R. 
Lenker, E. A. Wilson, G. W. Hafer. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Charles Baras Lindtwed 


born near Springfield, Ill., August 25, 1857, died 
in Biglerville, Pa., May 27, 1940. He was the 
son of Terje Christiansen, and Anne Bergitte 
Lindtwed. He was graduated from Springfield 
High School in 1880, from Carthage College, 
Carthage, Ill., in 1886, and from the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1889. His class was the twenty-fifth and last 
class in the old downtown building. 

He served as a home missionary in Red Wing, 
Minn.,~ 1889-92; taught religion and mathe- 
matics in St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
1892-95; and served as a home missionary in 
Washington, Pa., 1895-99; and in Bridgewater, 
Nova Scotia, 1899-1903. 

He worked for Bethany Orphanage in Bridge- 
water, 1903-06; served as a home missionary in 
Livingston, Mont., 1906-07; St. John’s, Oshkosh, 
Wis., 1907-11; and in First Church, Jersey 
Shore, Pa., 1911-25. The parish in Jersey Shore 
became self-supporting in 1920. 

He became pastor of Zion Church in Girard- 
ville, Pa., in 1925, and retired on account of ill 
hashes in 1934, ‘moving to Biglerville at that 
ime. 

No finer tribute can be paid him than this 
quotation from a letter inviting him to the 
fiftieth anniversary of St. Olaf College, by Dr. 
Lars Boe, now president of the school, and a 
former pupil of Pastor Lindtwed: ‘‘Many years 
have gone by since you were here on the hill, 
and it would be a real pleasure to see you here 
again. The seed you sowed in the hearts of us 
students has born fruit all over this broad land, 
and even out in the mission field. I know that 
it will be a comfort to you to know that the 
bread that you threw upon the waters has not 
returned without fruit.’’ 

Mr. Lindtwed is survived by his wife, Carrie 
Galt Lindtwed; a son, John Galt Lindtwed, a 
senior at Gettysburg College this year; a sister, 
Miss Matilda Lindtwed; and a foster son, Wil- 
liam D. Wentzel, all of Biglerville; and two 
nephews of Milton, N. D. 

The funeral service was held May 29 at Get- 
tysburg, Pa. Harold Curtis Fry, S.T.D., Ph.D., 
president of the Lancaster Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, pastor of St. 
John’s, Shiremanstown, Pa., officially repre- 
sented Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and had charge 
of the services. He was assisted by the Rev. 
I. F. Frankenfield, statistician of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, representative from 
the Pottsville Conference and pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Tower City, Pa., and the Rev. H. W. 
Sternat, pastor of St. Paul’s, Biglerville, Pa. 

Shortly after the service the body, accom- 
panied by Mrs. C. G. Lindtwed and Miss Matilda 
Lindtwed, was taken to Harrisburg, where the 
perty entrained for Springfield, Il. 

Interment took place May 30 in Farmington 
Cemetery, Springfield, Ill. The officiating clergy- 
man was the Rev. A. Burd Arganbright, pastor 
of Grace Lutheran Church, Springfield. 

H. W. Sternat. 


SYNOD 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Synod of Nova Scotia will be held in the 
Church of the Resurrection, Windsor and Allen 
Streets, Halifax, Nova Scotia, June 21-23, the 
Rev. E. E. Zieber pastor. The convention will 
open Fridav, June 21, at 10.30 A. M., with the 
Service with Holy Communion. 

V. Monk, Sec. 
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To the Point— 


Brief, vividly written tracts on great subjects 


A wild rush of water upward! 
Where does it come from? 
Energy stored in the earth drives 
the geyser skyward. 

There is a greater store of 
energy which God has estab- 
lished, the fulness of His in- 
finite, burning love. It can drive 
GEYSERS our lives with purpose and 
——s power. Read “Geysers.” 


A folder to show the im- 
portance of developing the 
spiritual life of the individual 
so he may meet the strains and 
temptations which he must 
surely meet as he passes from 
childhood to maturity. Here is 
the formula for strength under 


CASTINGS _ 
/ __, the pressure of trouble, failure, 
oe discouragement. 


é). Le Tess pamphlets Por 
ile Cea Loi 


They are new. They are effective. 
Prepared by the Parish and Church School Board. 
Price, 45 cents per hundred. 


Other folders: 
Winds. 
Soul Film. 
I Believe. 
Time. 


(Build lives on Bible teaching) 
(Christian child training) 
(Fundamentals of faith) 
(Using time for God’s purposes ) 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA, S. C. PITTSBURGH 
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Parents who 

ei don’t seem to 

with think very much 
Mh, Self | 


about the need 


ad of their children 
i religious training should read this pamphlet. It 
may jog them into beginning to think, and perhaps 
make them act. This plain, square-shouldered mes- 
sage can help many people. Distribute it widely. 


“You're a funny thing,” I 
said, addressing my wallet; “last 
week you were pretty well filled, 
and today you are half empty, 
and by next Friday I’ll have to 
put on my glasses to find any- 
thing in you.” That’s the begin- 
ning of this interesting folder 
about how to use money. Read 
it all. 


| aut Hisoon 


NEW 
RECOGNITION 
CARD 


THIS LITTLE CARD 
FOR is pace, 
1 


TEACHERS, 
OFFICERS, 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES WHICH HAVE 


LEADERS 


GIVE IT 
WHEN THE 
LEADERS 
ARE 
INSTALLED 


ror whic 
you mse every day; tack it om the 
wall of your home; or place it 


fe en PRICE, 25 CENTS 


| Just as Thon wilt, and when, wad where A DOZEN; $1.75 A 


HUNDRED. 


1820 


~ 


HIS minister of mercy (known as the 
“Angel of the Crimea” and the “Lady of 
the Lamp”) received much of her inspiration 
and instruction at our Lutheran deaconess 
motherhouse at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine. 
Ic is worth remembering that behind all the 
healing power, compassion and beauty of mod- 
ern nursing, there stands one whose profes- 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 1910 


FOUNDER OF THE NURSING PROFESSION 


sional ideals and practice were fostered by an 
institution of our own Church. 

+ + + 
Hundreds of nurses are being graduated by 
hospital training schools this month. In their 
Florence Nightingale Pledge will be heard liv- 
ing echoes of the strong and tender woman in 
whose very shadow the sick found strength. 


